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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVESY. 
No. III. 
Paris Letter, of August, 1836. (Letter to Dr. Wardlow.)® 


To the Rev. Ralph Wardlow, D. D., of Glasgow :— 


Si1r,—I observe in the London Patriot, of last week, an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, on the 
first of this month, at a public meeting held “ for the purpose of ex- 





*This letter, as the ee and date at its close, indicate, 
was written from Paris, to the Rev. Ralph Wardlow, D. D. of Scotland. 

: It was with difficulty, that a friend in London, to whom the manuscript was 

: sent, got a single, so-called, religious newspaper (the Patriot, which had 
published the proceedings that called forth this letter)to publish it; and only 
succeeded, after declaring that he was instructed, in case of rufusal, to pay 
for its insertion in the politi¢al journals. It was never copied fully into 
any other British newspaper; and even extracts from it, were printed in 
but one or two, as far as we could ever learn. The papers of United 
States, both political and religious, gave it an immense circulation, at the 
period of its first appearance; and the tokens of favour and evidences of 
satisfaction with which it was received, by our countrymen generally, and 
by our immediate and personal friends, in particular, were most affec 
and grateful. ‘The present republication of it will not, we trust, be pla 
to the score of any unworthy motive, when it is remembered how assidu- 
ously our opinions have been misrepresented by violent and opposite fac- 
tions ; and how important it is to this Magazine (and perhaps to the cause 
of truth) that it should destinctly and boldly maintain its true position, in the 
great slavery controversy ; when it is considered that it forms a most im- 
portant link in the series we are now reprinting; and when we add that 
although it has heen some time out of print, scarcely a single week has 
elapsed for the last two years, without applications having n made to 
us, for copies of it. It is worthy of a passing observation, that not a few 
of the subjects to which the attention of British Christians was called b 
this letter, afterwards became objects of prominent and general interest wi 
them: and that both Dr. Wardlow and Mr. Thompson, partook largely in 
some of the efforts which followed. Such, for — were the subjects 
of West India Apprenticeship—Asiatic Slavery—Idolatry in India—Papis- 
try in a &c. &c. 
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pressing the sentiments of the society in reference to the recent 
discussion on American Slavery, between the Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge and Mr. George Thompson.” The greater portion of the 
report before me, is occupied with a speech made by you on that 
occasion, in proposing to the meeting the following resolution, viz: 
‘That in the deliberate judgment of this meeting the wish an- 
nounced by Mr. George Thompson, to meet publicly any antago- 
nist, especially any minister of the gospel from the United States, 
on the subject of American Slavery, or on any one of the branches 
of that subject, was dictated by a well founded consciousness of 
the integrity of his purpose, and assurance of the correctness of 
his facts; and that the recent discussion in this city between him 
and the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge of Baltimore, has left, not merely 
unshaken, but confirmed and augmented their confidence in the 
rectitude of his principles, the purity of his motives, the propriety 
of his measures, the fidelity of his statements, and the straightfor- 
ward honesty and undaunted intrepidity of his zeal.’”” This motion 
was seconded by the venerable and respected Dr. Kidstone; whose 
speech on the occasion is but briefly reported. Other resolutions 
—some of similar import, some of a general character—were offer- 
ed and seconded by Dr. Heugh, and Messrs. Eadie, King, M‘Laren 
and Kettle. But above all, the proceedings bear the signature of 
Robert Grahame, of Whitehall—whose venerable name is dear to 
every good man. 


These proceedings, Sir, have relieved me from a state of great 
and painful anxiety, as to the view my countrymen might take 
of the propriety of my taking any notice, more or less, of Mr. 
George Thompson. For while nothing is farther from my purpose 
than to wound the feelings of any friend of that individual ; it is 
necessary to say, that in America, every one who is not an abolt- 
tionist, or in other words, ninety-nine hundredths of the people, 
consider him, not only unworthy of credit, but unworthy of notice. 
At length, I have a tangible proof, by which to make my country- 
men feel, that persons of the utmost respectability, excellence, and 
piety, in Britain, not only. concur in all ibe principles and proceed- 
ings, but partake of all the prejudices and ignorance of that indi- 
vidual; and openly defend his flagitious conduct. From this day 
forth, I deem myself fully acquitted on the only part of the subject, 
which filled me with personal anxiety. For although you have not 
hesitated to speak in terms sufficiently disparaging, of my humble 
efforts to defend the truth; yet as you have given no reasons for 
the judgment you have delivered, those who read for themselves 
may escape the influence, even of your authority. And as you have 
been pleased to decide on the whole merits of the case, as well as 
on those of the parties involved in it, I escape, of course, from the 
whole blame of having damaged the truth, by feeble advocacy. 

In this state of the case, it cannot surprise you, that I turn with 
delight from those who have hitherto assailed me, and address my- 
self to you: that I avail myself of the right arising from your free 
and repeated use of my name, and your judgments both upon my 
character and acts, to speak freely in return. Let us forget the 
miserable trifling, of Mr. Robert Bernard Hall. Let us’pass over 
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poor Moses Roper,® who, it is but just to say, has written the most 
modest and sensible attack yet made on me. Let useven be mod- 
erate, in having absolutely silenced the garrulity of Mr. Thompson ; 
who begs off in his last note, which has just reached me, in the 
Patriot of the 17th instant. I have that tosay which you have not 
only invited, but challenged me to utter; and to which I ask your 
serious regard, 

I have manifested my deference to the judgment of a Christian 
people, by discussing at its bar, questions purely national and per- 
sonal, into which, under erroneous pretexts, they had interfered in 
a manner the most vexatious. I believed they were in great error; 
—I presumed they were sincerely disposed to do good ;—I knew 
they were really doing us, and themselves, and the world, harm ;— 
and challenged and forced into the matter, I have discussed it on 
its mere merits—admitting you and your people to be all you pro- 
fess to be—and only endeavouring to prove that we were not as 
evil as you made us out. So far as you and those who can influ- 
ence, are concerned, you have declared that you remain more firmly 
than ever settled in your harsh judgments of us, and your fixed 
purpose to follow out all your offensive courses. Nay, you plainly 
declare, that rather than alter a tittle of your conduct, principles, 
opinions, or demands, on this subject, you prefer that all fellowship 
between us and you should terminate. That argument and con- 
clusion, then, being complete and final, we need say no more. I[ 
am content to wait and see, whether the American people will, at 
your suggestion change their national constitution ; or whether, in 
the event of the adequate majority for that purpose not being attain- 
able, they will, as the inference of your argument, break up the 
confederacy—to regain your good opinion. 

There is, as I have said, quite another view of the whole case. 
You say in the course of your speech, ‘‘ If our American brethren 
saw any thing im us, which they thought, and justly thought, was an 
evil of sufficient magnitude to induce their kind offices for its sup- 
pression, we ought to feel obliged by their using their endeavours 
to stir us up to a due consideration of it, and to practical efforts 
for its removal.’’ And in the context you are somewhat pointed in 
enforcing this idea, as containing in it a great rule of duty. In 
general, we have considered the ill doing of this delicate office, 
more hurtful than its omission. In particular, it has appeared to 
us, as a pretext, liable to infinite abuse; and practically resorted to 
most by those who had least ground and least right to employ it. 
But, sir, I can hardly, either in faithfulness or honour, abstain any 
longer from itsuse. And the main object of this communication 
is, to point out, in the actual condition of considerable portions of 
the British empire, evils, which really are, or which your party has 
declared to be, of so palpable and so monstrous a description, that 
decency would seem to require you to redress them; or be very 
modest in rebuking others while they exist. 

1. To come at once to the grand cause of outcry against us— 
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* A runaway slave from South Carolina, then in J.ondon; and who 
was figuring pretty largely at that time. 
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the unhappy and perhaps indefensible existence of slavery, in many 
of the States: Will you be so good as to turn your eyes to the map 
of Africa, and fix them on a spot larger than half of Western 
Europe? At its southern extremity, find Cape Town. Then find 
the speech of Dr. Phillip, delivered in Exeter Hall, ten days after 
you delivered yours, In that town and neighbourhood are 9,000 
British slaves! Scattered over that vast peninsula are many thousands 
more of British slaves!! And yet the ear of day is dull with being 
told that in the British empire there are no slaves; and the very 
speech that has elicited these remarks, was made at a meeting on 
the anniversary devoted to a glorious fact, that never occurred ; 
namely, ‘‘Slave emancipation in the British colonies.” 

2. Turn, now, I pray you, to the map of Asia, and find the vast 
dominions which God has lent to you there ; embracing a popula- 
tion of one hundred and thirty millions of souls. Then look over 
a file of papers, and read a conversation that occurred in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, but a short time back, between the 
honourable Mr. Buxton and Sir J. Hobhouse, on the subject of 
British Slavery in India!! There you will find it admitted that 
‘* Domestic slavery prevails to a great extent’? in India, ‘‘ especially 
in Bengal.” There you will find proof that no direct effort was 
ever made to abolish it ;—and reasons urged by the government 
why it cannot now be abolished ;—and why treaties now existing 
seem to render its future abolition impossible ! 

8. Turn your attention, next, to the Western side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and see nearly a million of apprentices in the West India 
Islands; and then remember what you have yourself said and 
written on the subject of this system: and call to mind the ihnu- 
merable declarations made weekly, up and down the country, by 
those who belong to your party, and who (as at the Houdsworth 
Anti-Slavery Society, on the 2d of this month) denounce it ‘‘as 
aggravated slavery, under the delusive name of apprenticeship ;” 
and denounce every ‘‘ proposal of government” as only calculated 
to excite suspicion, 

Do I draw an inference at all strained, when I say, that the sub- 
jects of a Monarch, whose dominions in three quarters of the globe 
are, by their own showing and by irrefragable proofs, covered with 
slaves, should deal somewhat gently with other nations, who may 
chance to be in the same unhappy condition? DolI say too much, 
when | caution such people to be more guarded in boastful asser- 
tions, which are contradicted by the fact and the recond of the case? 
Do I give needless offence, when I beg you to remember, that your 
Parliament is omnipotent over this subject, and is therefore respon- 
sible for all the evils which exist, either through their negligence or 
by their consent? Alas! Sir, it is an ancient habit, to be bitter 
against our brother for a mote, when a beam is in our own eye. 

But I have more to add. We have been spoken against with 
great severity for neglect of the spiritual welfare of the coloured 
population cf the United States; and you have, in an unhappy 
hour, said, you believed and approved these hard sayings. I have, 
in vain, denied; in vain, disproved them. My object now is, to 
show the condition of the country, whose people bring and credit 
them ; still keeping the line of duty indicated by your suggestion. 
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4, Let me beg you then, to look at the condition of Lower Can- 
ada, where the Roman Catholic religion is established by treaty and 
by law; where annual grants of public money are made to support 
it; where it has had free course, until the people are so ignorant, 
that by statue law the grand jurors and the school commissioners 
are allowed the privilege of making their marks instead of signing 
their names; and where, according to the belief of the whole 
universe, except papists, a system of idolatrous worship is guaran- 
teed by the power of the British realm. 

5. Then look over the voters in the Committee of supply in the 
present Parliament, and you will see 8,928/ ‘‘ for the Roman Cath- 
olic College at Maynooth ;” (which is just about the sum the vili- 
fied Americans pay annually to promote the religion of Jesus Christ 
in Western Africa, through the Colonization Society ;) and I ask 
you as a Christian, to resolve the questions, which of these enter- 
prises you deem most injurious to true religion? Which you and 
your party have most actively opposed? And which is most under 
your eye and control? Heaven and earth are moved to prevent the 
spread of the gospel in Africa, through the Colonization Society ; 
and not a whisper is heard to prevent the increase of idolatry in 
your own land, through governmental patronage. 

6. But a more frightful case remains. Remember that you have 
above one hundred millions of heathen in your Indian possessions ; 
then read the noble speech of the Rev. W. Campbell, a missionary 
from Bengalore, delivered at Exeter Hall, at the last annual meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society. There, Sir, you will find 
positive proof that the horrid system of Hindoo idolatry, in all its 
cruelty and corruption is upheld, partaken of and made a source of 
gain by the British authorities in India! Temples are supported 
by the government; priestsand dancing women are paid a monthly 
allowance out of the public revenue; magistrates are present and 
aiding officially at their brutal ceremonies; military officers do their 
peculiar honours to the abominable thing; and British functionaries 
collect the wages of iniquity. And now Sir, what can the eager 
ness of party zeal find, in all its false allegations against us, equal 
to the naked deformity of these facts ? 

7. But pass again to another portion of your wide empire. In 
multitudes of publications I have seen our alleged neglect of the 
religious instruction of the coloured population of America, made 
the basis of insinuations against the sincerity of our religious pro- 
fession. If you will read the speech of Dr. Phillip, already alluded 
to, you will find the following sentence: ‘‘ Boteman, a Caffre chief, 
and others, have been petitioning me for missionaries, by every 
messenger through whom they could convey to me a verbal com- 
munication, for the last twelve years; and I have not yet bee able 
to send them one.” Gracious heaven! what an account will the 
twenty thousand protestant ministers of Great Britain have to ren- 
der for the souls of these poor Caffres; whom so many of them 
have forgotten, to abuse their brethren in America for neglecting a 
population, amongst whom a larger proportion hear the gospel, 
than of the inhabitants of the capital of the British Empire. 

8. Let us Look at London, the seat of your wealth, power, and 
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civilization ; the adode of your Sovereign ; the seat of your Parli- 
ament; the see of a bishop, whose income would support a hundred 
missionaries. Listen to what its bishop says of so much of his 
diocese, as is contained in the metropolis. ‘ There are,” says he, 
“thirty-four parishes, containing above 10,000 souls each, (omit- 
ting all notice of those which contain less) and in the aggregate, 
1,137,000 souls: but there is church room for only 101,682; less 
than one-tenth of the whole! Allow one church for every 3,000 
souls, and 379 churches would be required; while in fact they are 
but 69; or if un-consecrated chapels be added, only 100.” Thatis, 
above 1,000,000 souls, in a single city, and that city the seat of your 
glory, utterly unprovided for by the nation, and the Established 
Church! Now if we should add what is done by dissenters of all 
classes, and add also the destitute of the small parishes, the result 
might be varied a little ; but still, make the best of it you can, and you 
are left with more people destitute of the means of grace in London 
alone, than in all the United States!* If you doubt these state- 
ments of the Lord Bishop of London, consult the proceedings of 
the last annual meeting of the City Mission; and then ponder, 
whether the hundreds of pounds squandered on Mr. Thompson's 
trip te the United States—and in printing his slanders of that 
country—and the additional hundreds, which I see Dr. Heugh 
has urged the people of Glasgow to give him by way of “ Testimo- 
nial Fund’ t—might not have been fully as well laid out in sending 
the gospel to the British capital. 





*This frightful destitution of the means of religious instruction by the 
mass of the people of England, so far as the Established church is concern- 
ed; and perhaps to a most deplorable extent even after the total amount 
of all the dissenters is computed, is no recent affair, Richard Baxter, in 
his Life, part Ul. pp. 176--9, gives an account of his having built a chapel 
in the parish of St. Martin, in London, at his own expense; of his having 
been turned out of it, and hunted through the country like a felon, for 
preaching in it; of his having afterwards hired another place suitable for 

reaching in the same parish; and of his being hunted out of this also. 

e gives as one reason of his great grief at the persecutions that there 
were in that paris}: €9,000 souls more than had ‘‘ any church to go to, or 
any public worshi;, of God.” About the same period he was fined 50 
[about $250] fer preaching twice, in another place. Upon this he adds, 
‘some conformists are paid to the value of 201 a sermon for their preach- 
ing; and I must pay 20/ and 401 a sermon for preaching for nothing. Oh 
what pastors hath the church of England, who think it worth their un- 
wearied labours, and all the odium which thev contract from the people, to 
keep such as | am from preaching the gospel of Christ, and to undo us 
for it as far as they are able,” &c. &c. From this record of Baxter’s in 
1675, to the issuing of the Address of the Bishop of London, cited above, 
in 1836, a period of 161 years had elapsed ; during all which England had 
called herself the bulwark of the Christian religion; and at the end of 
which, the horrible destitution of her capital city, is as stated in the text, 
by the leading Bishop of her church, by law established. And yet these 
are the ae who so bitterly upbraid us, for neglecting the spiritual 
instruction of a part of our people! 

t When the author of the letter now published, arrived in Glasgow, to 
hold a public conference with Mr. Thompson, touching his slanderous ac 
cusations against the people, and the churches of the United States; he 
found that the ‘‘ Testimonial Fund,” spoken of in the text, had already 
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Besides, the accusations now made your own, on the general 
subjects of slavery in itself considered, and neglect of the religious 
instruction of the slaves; the remaining charges which we have 
been arraigned upon—may, to a certain extent, fall under the gen- 
eral head of severity, injustice, and deep-rooted prejudice against 
the blacks. These things may be true, or they may be false. The 
statements and evidence on both sides, are in reach of the public. 
You have vouched for their truth ; and it is not now my design to 
show the contrary ; but to show who they are that are so ready to 
magnify realerrors, and to allege false crimes upon their neighbours. 

9. Pray, Sir, were you ever in Ireland? If you were, you saw a 
land fertile and beautiful; a people, handsome, intelligent, and 
active ; a climate more genial than any other in so high a northern 
latitude ; in short, every thing that should make its teeming popula- 
tion rich, happy, and powerful. Iwas there. I saw hundreds of 
people who had no fixed abodes. I saw the majority of the houses 
of the lower classes, to be worse than the stables and cow houses 
in England. I saw thousands inrags; hundreds naked; and hun- 
dreds more naked, excepta piece of asingle old garment. I looked 
at the third report on the expediency of a poor law for Ireland, made 
by order of Parliament; and I found that 2,385,000 souls are out 





been commenced; and that a few hundred pounds had actually been sub- 
scribed as a permanent endowment, in addition to Mr. Thompson’s annual 
pay as a lecturer, and to compensate him for his disinterested services in 
the abolition cause, in both hemispheres !—One result of the Glasgow dis- 
cussion was, that this project was laid over! it appears froin the scrap 
printed below, and which is cut from the Emancipater of March 28, 1839 ; 
that after the lapse of two years and a half’ from that triumphant vindica- 
tion of himself at Glastow, Mr. T. has recovered his courage, and has 
renewed the project of endowing his disinterestedness! We are thus 
furnished with a singular and very simple proof, of the effect of the dis- 
cussion itself; and of the nature of Mr. ‘Thompson’s amazing zeal. The 
reasons given for the delay of the endowment, are chronologically absurd. 
The Testimonial Fund was begun some time before June, 1836 ; the Glas- 
gow discussion, after which it was postponed, occurred in that month; 
the “commercial embarrassments,” commenced in England, about May, 
1837; and the “engrossing struggle,” spoken of below, began in the 
summer of that year. The gentlemen mentioned below, are the very same, 
in part at least, who had the original charge of the “ suspended project.” 

“Tue Greorer THomrson Funp.—Some years since, the anti-slavery 
philanthropist of Glasgow, adopted a resolution, in view of the eminent 
services and disinterestedness of George Thompson, during seven years of 
continued labour in the cause, to present to him a suitable pecuniary test- 
monial of their respect and gratitude. The commercial embarrass ments 
and the engrossing struggle for abolishing the apprenticeship, suspended 
the project, after several hundred pounds were subscribed. Of lute, the 
subject has been revived, and a meeting of subscribers was held in Glas- 
gow, Dec. 7, 1838, Rev. Dr. Heugh in the chair, at which the Rev. Dr. 
Heugh, and Messrs. Patrick Letham, W. P. Patton, D. Anderson, James 
Anderson, J. S. Blyth, and W. Smeal, were appointed a committee to 
take charge of the Testimonial Fund, inerease the subscription, and invest 
it under the charge of trustees ‘ for the benefit of Mr. Thompson and _ his 


family.’ The amount already advertised is £991 16s, 6d. ‘* Bankrupt in 
fortune and character.’ ” 
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work, have nothing to depend on, and are in distress, for thirty 
weeks every year. It is a settled indisputable truth, that one-third 
of the Irish people beg their bread, two thirds of every year! And 
yet enormous quantities of grain and live stock, and all sorts of 
provision, are exported from Ireland. And yet in defiance of all 
this tremendous, long-continued, and periodical suffering, there is 
no poor law, nor any sort of general provision by law, for the poor 
of that island. But there are forty-nine regiments of horse and 
foot, and a constabulary force of about equal magnitude—ready to 
stay the people’s stomachs, with lead at night, and steel in the morn- 
ing. This is the happy consummation of six hundred years of 
British authority! And how can you, Sir, look any human being 
in the face, and charge his country with wrong, till you have 
strained every effort to redress this vast, hereditary guilt? Or if 
you fail, how can you speak, nationully, in the hearing of earth, or 
heaven, about human wrongs? 

10. Look, for the last time, to the vast plans of South Africa, 
wet with the blood of murdered nations. Read the clear and 
masterly speech of Dr. Phillip, already twice referred to. ‘‘If a 
traveller who had visited that country twenty-five years ago, were 
to take his stand on the banks of the Keiskamma river, and ask 
what had become of the natives whom he saw there on his former 
visit; if he took his stand on the rocks of the Tondags river, and 
looked towards & country seventy miles in breadth before him, he 
might ask the same question ; if he were to take his stand again on 
the Fish river, and then extend his views to Caffraria, he might ask 
the same question; and were he to take his stand on the Snow 
mountain, called Graaf Reinet, (he would have before him a coun- 
try containing 40,000 square miles, ) and ask where was the immense 
concourse he saw there twenty-five years ago; no man could tell 
him where they were!’’ Ask Lord Glenelg, his Majesty’s princi- 
pal Secretary for the colonies, and he will admit that the system of 
treachery, plunder, and butchery, by which these brave and upright 
savages have been wasted in exterminating oppression, ‘‘ constitutes 
perhaps the most degrading of all the chapters of the history of 
mankind”! It is a chapter written in the tears and blood of 
slaughtered tribes—and is hardly dry upon the page that records it 
for the execration of posterity! It is a chapter that had not been 
fully enacted when you were concocting plans and arranging agen- 
cies, by which to make illustrious the benign sway of universal 
freedom, justice, and benevolence in your Monarchy—and to brand 
upon our Republic, reproaches, which all coming generations could 
not efface ! 

But why need I multiply particulars? When these things are set 
tight, and you seek from us another list, we will say to you con- 
cerning your polity, in nearly all its parts, things which you will 
then be better able to bear. We will point out how you may es- 
stablish real freedom amongst yourselves, and thereby show your 
acquaintance with its sacred principles; how you can make your 
laws just, equal, and humane, and thereby manifest in practice, 
your devotion to principles commended for others. At present 
such a proceeding could only irritate, and is the more readily for- 
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borne, because it is not as an American ora Republican, but asa 
Christian, my mission brought me to you. The assurance too, that 
the party with which you act, is, in point of numbers, a very small 
minority of the British nation, makes me the more willing to adhere 
to this view of my duty. Indeed it is chiefly because your party 
has much of its strength in that sect to which I was more particu- 
larly sent, that it seemed clearly necessary for me to take part at all 
in these discussions. : : 

I readily admit, that time, patience, sacrifices and much labouf, 
are needful for the redress of the evilsI have pointed out. I know 
that the present generation is not responsible in such a sense, for 
most of them, as past generations have been. I am convinced 
that multitudes of Englishmen deplore, and would gladly remove 
them. Iam satisfied that it is by the silent influence of example, 
and the kind and clear exposition of general principles, rather that 
dy rude and harsh personal or national assaults, that we can do you 
good, in these or similar cases. And I gladly declare my belief, 
that the Christians of America, as such, can and ought to hold 
Christian intercourse and sympathy with the Christians of Britain 
—notwithstanding the British nation may be responsible in the 
matters alleged; and that we can and ought so to do it—without 
perpetual vituperation and insult, even for what is true—not to say 
without gross perversions of the facts and merits of the case. Such, 
Sir, are my views of theisubject. I deeply regret that yours are so 
widely different. And I humbly beseech you to imagine the whole 
course of proceedings and arguments—embracing of course, the 
mission of Mr. Thompson, and his conduct since his return—madeé 
ours, and our case made yours; and then decide what would by 
this time have been the feelings of your people towards us, if we 
had treated you as you have treated us? f declan, in the presencé 
of God, my firm belief, that if things go on much longet as they 
have progressed for the last two years, there will not be found on 
earth men more estranged from each other, than.the professors of 
religion in the two countries. I have already witnessed the spec< 
tacle of a part of the religious press in England, urging forward 
the government of the country to an intervention, if necessary 
with arms, against the progress of liberty in Texas; upon the false 
and ignorant pretext, that the government of the United States, 
unless prevented by force, would possess itself of that country, 
and introduce slavery there! The people generally, of America, 
are long ago roused to the highest pitch of indignation, against 
your proceedings in this whole business. You have now reduced 
the Christians of that country to a position, where, if they act with 
you, or admit your previous statements or principles—they become, 
on your own showing, infamous! You may behold, in the preced- 
ing statement, the posture in which all the world, but yourselves, 
have viewed you, during all this terrible affair! 

Was it ignorance of your real condition, or was it ignorance still 
more gross of ours, or was it national vanity and prejudice, or was 
it all these unitedly, that impelled the abolition party in Britain to 
pursue the course they have adopted? It is not my desire to give 


offence, and I will not therefore attempt to decide. Your party pro- 
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fess to have full and accurate information about us ; though it is very 
odd that at your meeting, Dr. Heugh moved, and Mr. Eadie second | 
ed, and your ‘‘very numerous and highly respectable meeting” 
unanimously voted, that our national constitution contained a very 
important principle, which is not only not in it at all; but which the 
very discussion you were pronouncing on ex cathedra, proved not 
tobe init! Wellinformed gentlemen, not to say just judges, should 
be more cautious. It does not become me to say that your party 
are ignorant of the condition of their own country; but if they 
knew the facts now commended to their notice, it is not easy to 
reconcile their singular disregard of them, with their rampant be- 
nevolence on the other side of the water; and if they were unac- 
quainted with them, they had better stay at Jericho till their beards 
be grown. Upon the delicate and painful subject of national pre- 
judice, it is difficult to speak properly at all; but especially so to 
gentlemen whose passion lies in surmounting all prejudice what- 
ever. The John Bull newspaper is said to represent the views and 
feelings of the extreme High Church and Tory party ; the Record 
is the reputed vehicle for Low Church sentiments; the Patriot, I 
am told, stands in the same relation to the Congregational! Dissent- 
ers, embracing both Baptists and Independents, who are generally 
Whigs and Radicals. The Times, which from its great ability, 
must always wield a vast influence, is considered the organ of the 
Independent Conservative interest. I am very likely to be mista- 
ken; but I have tried to inform myself of your condition—and 
this is whatI learn. Be so good, Sir, as to read any editorial arti- 
cle in either of these papers, for the last four months, in which it 
was necessary to express opinions or feelings in regard to the United 
States, and you will at once catch my present drift. But to aid 
such as have neither time nor opportunity for such a review, excuse 
the following sample from a late number of the last named paper ¢ 
“Tn short, this is just the wretched ‘ Colonization scheme,’ to which 
those pious slave-owners, the Baptists, Independents, and Presby- 
terians of the United States, have betaken themselves, as a plaster 
to their consciences, rank and rotten with hypocrisy ; and though 
that holy American humbug may command a congenial support from 
the canting zealots of liberty and lashes, hallelujahs and horses 
whinpings, Bibles and brutality, missions and murders, religious 
revivals merging in slave auctions, and love-feasts terminating in 
Lynch law,” &c. &c. It is but justice to say, that I have seen 
equal grossness only in the John Bull, and in Mr. Thompson’s 
speeches; to some of which latter, this has a most suspicious re- 
semblance. It is my duty also to declare, which I do with sincere 
pleasure, that the present Foreign Secretary of the King (Lord 
Palmerston) and the journals which speak the sentiments of the 
government, are by far better informed, and more candid in regard 
to American affairs in general, than any others whose published 
views have come to my knowledge. 

I may, in the end, be permitted to suggest, that perhaps too much 
has been said in relationto the existing and prospective intercourse 
between the churches of the two countries ; and possibly too much 
consequence attached to it, by myself, as well as others. I have 
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uttered the sentiments of those who sent me, in their name; and 
endeavoured to enforce them by such considerations as appeared 
to me just and appropriate. But I am not aware of any thing 
having transpired which would justify the supposition that America, 
or her churches, looked for any advantage which was not likely to 
be reciprocal, in being permitted to hold this intercourse. Still 
less can I conceive that any one could be justified in demanding of 
our churches, as conditions of it, not only adhesion to moral prin- 
ciples which we reject, but the procurement of political changes 
which are impossible. Yet, if I comprehend the drift of all British 
abolitionism, it stops not a whit short of this. 

It was the world more than America, we sought to benefit. We 
had no purpose of attempting a revolution in Britain; nor did it 
enter into our conceptions that a revolution in America, of the 
most terrible extent, would be dictated to us, in terms hardly sup- 
portable. It was the benighted heathen for whose good we were 
laying plans; and the thought of personal advantage, or honour, or 
enjoyment, to any portion of ourselves, had never place for a mo- 
ment, nor even ground for exercise; and, therefore, we must needs 
be proof against all discriminating threats. It is quite gratuitous 
for the sects in England to decline receiving our delegates, except 
they be Abolitionists—which many individuals and some public 
meetings have recommended—which the Baptists, if I am rightly 
informed, have virtually done—and which seems nothing beyond 
the compass of your argument. 

Indeed, this aspect of the case is so very far from the one which 
the facts exhibit, that I am greatly surprised that wisdom, if not 
kindness, did not prevent its presentation. ForlI believe no dele- 
gate who has gone from Britain to America, has been assailed, in 
public and in private, on any of the great evils at which I have 
hinted in this communication; as every delegate who has come 
from. America to Britain has been assailed on the subject of slavery. 
I believe, too, you would search in vain in America, for any man 
who had received from any sect or institution in Britain, any token 
of respect or esteem ; while it will be equally hard to find in Britain 
any man amongst any sect to which any delegate from America has 
ever come, who is not indebted to us for all the consequence he 
has derived from literary and theological distinctions denied to him 
at home, but bestowed by the kinder or more discerning spirit of 
strangers !* 

For my own part, without intending to commit the folly of de- 
preciating a great nation, I am obliged to say, that the thing which 
surprised me most in England, was the universal ignorance which 
prevails in regard to America; while the thing which grieved me 
most, was the almost equally universal prejudice against us. 

You do not know us. You have little sympathy with us. You 
do us wrong inall your thoughts. Iu regard to all these points, I 
believe there is but one mind amongst all Americans, not being 
Abolitionists, who have been in England. And as you have been 





* Unless we greatly err, the Doctorate of the Reverend Mr. Wardlow 
himself, had crossed the Atlantic Ocean ! 
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pleased to express the hope that I would return to America mate- 
rially changed in many of my views and principles; I have only to 
Bay in reply, that so profound is my sense of the false estimate you 
put on every thing national, as between us and you, that my visit 
to England has opened a new source of devotion, in gratitude to 
God, that he permitted your ancestors to persecute ours out of It, 
So little impression of the kind you expect, has all that I have been 
forced to hear in England against my country and my brethren 
produced; that when I return to embrace again those beloved men, 
I shall revere them more, as I measure them by all I have known 
elsewhere ; and when my weary feet touch again that sacred land, 
I shall rejoice in the very ‘‘dust and stones thereof’’—as more 
precious than the pearls of all lands beside! 

If I may not call myself your fellow-Christian without offence, I 
can at least sign myself your fellow-sinner. 


Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Paris, August 20, 1836. 





ONE MORE EFFECT OF THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSALISM. 


We will venture to suppose that most of our readers, have some 
distinct impressions of a matter which during so long a period, has 
occupied a large portion of our attention and our pages; and will 
not therefore weary them with any repetition of what is passed ; 
but only say briefly, that we are called in God’s Providence to re- 
cord another striking incident, in our controversy with Universal- 
ism in this city. It is the sale of their church at public outcry, 
under execution; and if we are rightly informed, the total break- 
ing up of their society, as a strictly Universalist body. 

As to the first of these facts, there is no doubt. The edifice in 
which Mr, Everett, and Mr. Breckinridge, held their public Confer- 
ence a year ago;——and in which the former undertook to prove that 
no sinner will ever be punished in any future state, for any of his 
transgressions in this ; that edifice, then so recently built and dedi- 
cated with such great pretension, and occupied with so much eclat, 
by such crowded, enlightened, and delighted audiences, fully con- 
verted to the new faith—as was boasted ; that edifice, is sold un- 
der execution for debt! ve 

Thus God’s Providence, has brought to pass another of our pre- 
dictions ;—-though not yet fully, in the manner and to the extent 
expected. 

As to the second fact intimated above, namely the dissoluticn of 
the First Universalist Church and Society, of Baltimore; we speak 
with less certainty. But our information is, that the property being 
sold, was purchased by a member of the former society ; that anew 
organization has been formed, on Rutorationist, in opposition to 
Universalist opinions; and that this new society will continue to 
occupy the house, as a place of public worship, if they shall be 
able to pay the Judgment creditors, and Mortgages upon the pro- 
perty. Such is the town talk. 
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It is also very generally asserted, that the affair has taken such a 
turn, that very large sums of money, will be lost, by poor persons 
—and others little able to bear it ; unless the mere sense of justice 
on the part of the society which incurred the debts, or the suppos- 
ed new one, that is to reap the advantage of them; shall cause them 
to be paid off. That is to say, the property being sold under exe- 
cution, was bound only, in the eye of law, for and by, existing 
judgments and mortgages; and therefore, being bought in, at a 
sum not far from $12,000, though built at a cost equal perhaps, to 
three times that amount; the difference, or about $25,000, falls, as 
a total loss, somewhere. The query is, where? In part, no doubt, 
on the original contributors; in part on the mechanics, who ad- 
ventured, their labour or funds on the building, by way of specula- 
tion; in part, on such, as under repeated solicitations have made 
donations to the society ; and these, being matters foreseen as pos- 
sible, if not probable, are in no case—but especially not in such a 
case, likely to meet much public sympathy. We fear however, from 
what we hear, that the greater part of this heavy loss, will fall on 
persons, who have claims for labor or materials—who were not suf- 
ficiently alert in taking advantage of the law’s provisions—or who 
have been lulled into security by hollow promises; and who now, 
have a fair chance of learning, what is to be expected from the 
honor and integrity of Universalism, where there is no law to coerce 
or punish. We shall see the result. 

We shall also see whether, any modification of this dreadful 
system,—any hybrid progeny—will commend itself to our citizens, 
—or receive a larger and more permanent share of public confie 
dence—than the vicious and defunct parent did. 

Mean-time, we commend the subject to the serious considera- 
tion of our readers, and especially of our brethren in the ministeri- 
al office; as being calculated to shed light on the providences 
which surround us; and as being of some weight, in deciding a 
very delicate point of prudence and duty, which no minister per- 
haps, passes through life, without being called on to decide. In 
this view, amongst others, we have recorded the case; it is a case 
in which the beginning, the continuance and the conclusion, of a 
very difficult and responsible controversy, on fundamental truths, 
carried on both in writing and orally—is at large recorded. In 
every part of it, God’s hand has been humbly watched; and as we 
had‘ grace given, sincerely owned and followed. In every step God 
has blessed his truth, in a very visible and remarkable manner.— 
And the whole is offered, as a study, to any who may desire to 
know their duty—and yet be perplexed to find it—in cases some- 
what analogous. 

There are several observations and deductions, which we shall 
feel called on to offer, on the whole case—when we come to con- 
clude it. That is, when the pending case in chancery,—in regard 
to the funds taken for admission to the discussion—and about 
which the opposite party has refused to come to any settlement, 
which seemed to us, honest or reputable to any party to the case, 
—is finally disposed of. 
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After the preceding article had been written, the New Orieans 
Osserver, of March 23, came into our hands. In it we find—the 
extract which follows, printed as taken from the paper whose name 
is underneath it. 


A Crericat Lawsvuit.—The Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, 
has instituted a suit against the Rev. Mr. Everett, the Universalist, for a 
division of the funds resulting from the sale of the tickets of admission to 
the discussion that was whilom carried on between the two reverend gen- 
tlemen! This is a small business—very small! and will, in our humble 
judgment, befoul the ermine of both complainant and defendant. We do 
not fancy such a penchant for the civil tribunals as is manifested by tuo 
many of the reverend gentlemen of the present ave. 

[Baptist Banner and Pioneer. 


The Baptist Banner and Pioneer, is a large, zealous, and respect- 
ably conducted weekly newspaper, devoted to the interests of one 
of the numerous fractions into which the Baptists of this country 
are divided. It is edited by several Baptist Clergymen, one of 
whom (the Revd. Mr. Peck of Illinois,) we entirely exonerate from 
all responsibility for the foregoing, libellous, and indecent paragraph. 
We do this, because, we have had the happiness of having some 
little knowledge of Mr. Peck ; and are sure he is altogether inca- 
pable, of making deliberately a false and injurious accusation ; and 
equally so, of talking at random in ignorant and malignant flippan- 
cy—where the truth lay on the very surface, and where the false- 
hood was particularly obnoxious, as being particularly injurious to 
the cause of true,in conflict with false religion. We will not con- 
jecture who wrote the article. But we suppose the Banner and 
Pioneer, owes itto itself and to us, to make the most clear and ex- 
plicit avowal of its error; or else to point out, some authority on 
which the statement was made. For the fact is not only diametri- 
cally the opposite, of the main one stated in the preceding rfara- 
graph: but we are slow of belief, that the least insinuation of 
what is there asserted, was ever made by any other person, either 
in or out of print. For it is not only notorious,—but has been 
again and again published, that the only ground on which the Se- 
nior Editor of this Magazine appealed to the Chancellor in the 
case alluded to; was his steadfast refusal to take, or to permit others 
to take one farthing of the money,—and his immoveable purpose 
to have every cent appropriated, according to existing covenants, 
to objects of public benevolence: while repeated offers were made 
to him to divide the funds, himself taking half; and while those op- 
posed to him, have refused either to settle or pay over, any money, 
on other terms. 

The only word of truth in the paragraph, is the declaration that 
a suit had been instituted. The parties even are not correctly 
given; the objects are falsely stated : unworthy motives are malici- 
ously charged ;—and then a general accusation against the clergy 
of the age is drawn out of these false premises. 

Now we calmly submit, that this is not, ‘‘a small business.”’—It is 
not a “small business” to forfeit a trust, which Providence throws 
on us; it is not a ‘‘ small business’’ to permit the poor to be defraud- 
ed of a sum varying from six to twelve hundred dollars; or if some 
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religious charity of a more general kind, be the party benefitted, it 
is not a *‘ small business,” tobe careful of its honest claims, when 
none else can by possibility enforce them. We submit moreover, 
that it is not, a ‘‘very small business,” to publish three or four thou- 
sand, injurious, unfounded, and belittleing mis-statements ; or what 
is equal thereto, to republish the same one that number of times to 
different individuals—against the same person—no matter who that 
person may be. And more particularly, we soberly say, it does 
not appear to us, ‘ta very small business’’—for one professing 
Christian, perhaps a minister of the gospel, not only to do this of 
another minister—without occasion, and without even colourable 
authority ; but to do it at the very moment, and in the very article, 
of an honest and well meant attempt by the slandered person, to 
uphold what even his slanderer admits to be, vital and certain truth. 
— We have no “ermine” to ‘‘ befoul;’’ not being, and never having 
been judges. But we fear the lawn of him, who assuming to be a 
judge, has used the power inherent in the ermine, so foully, as he 
who has thus traduced us ;—will need repeated purifying, if it be 
put to such uses as the one now reviewed. 

The New Orleans Observer, adds to the paragraph quoted from 
the Banner and Pioneer, the kind and Chrisstian-like sentences which 
follow ; and for which its Editor will be pleased to accept our grate- 
ful acknowledgments.—How very different, is the appearance of 
the same act when truly and falsely represented ? 


Our friend of the Banner and Pioneer should have informed his readers, 
that the money for which suit is thus instituted was by agreement.to be 
paid over for charitable purposes, and that this suit is intended to secure 
that object. ‘The Rev. Mr. Breckenridge expects no personal benefit from 
success. He acts solely for the benefit of others. More than once before 
has he kindly interposed, and for the oppressed and the needy, and in al- 


most every case with success. Let not the religious periodicals speak evil 
of his good. 


Richard Baxter, speaking (Life, part 111. p. 174) of the false ac- 
cusations and grievous censures heaped on him, by certain sec- 
taries, at the very moment when he was suffering and labouring the 
most, for his master and his generation, has this pregnant sentence. 
“* All my days, nothing has been charged on me as crimes, so much as 
my costliest and greatest duties.” Let us however add, and let us 


take, his consolation. ‘ But the pleasing of God, and saving souls; 
will pay for all.’”’ 
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[Continued from page 207.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. IX. 


CXIV. Tue Evangelists having related what our Lord said in 
felation to the bread proceed: And having taken the cup, he 
gave it to them, saying, “ Drink ye all, of it.” But the Roman 
church does not give the cup to all. They restrain it to priests aud 
princes. In so doing, they violate one of the first principles of the 
gospel, viz: that which offers equally to all persons every means 
of salvation. (Acts xx.27.) Baptism is not more for pastors than 
for people. Our Lord commanded the Apostles to ‘teach all 
nations, baptising them,’’ &c. (Matt. xxviii. 19.) The Lord’s 
Supper is equally provided for all; for, (1,) our Lord, in giving the 
cup, said expressly, drink ye all, which comprises all believers, as 
well as ministers. But it is said that all those to whom our Lord 
spoke were ministers. If this be a good argument for excluding 
the laity from the cup, it is equally valid to exlude them from par- 
ticipation of the bread; for those to whom he said “ Take, eat,’’ 
were the same as those to whom he said “Drink ye all.” (2.) But 
fhe Apostles are not to be regarded on that occasion as pastors— 
but as “‘ the sheep,” attending to his instructions and to receive the 
Sacraments at his hand. (3.) Again, the words ‘‘do this,” laid 
them under an obligation to do to their flocks, what our Lord did 
to them, viz: to give the people both the bread and the wine. (4.) 
We have, however, the express words of the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 
xi. 28, ‘‘But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of the 
bread and drink of the cup.”’ These words of Paul refer to all the 
believers at Corinth, and not to the ministers only ; (See chap. i. 
verse 2, and see verse 21.) (5.) But the Romanists themselves 
allege, John vi. 53, in support of their doctrine; the words are, 
‘* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
you have no life in you.” Why then do they deprive the laity of 
life, by depriving them of the cup? They must admit, upon this 
proof, one of two things ; either that our Lord did not refer in this 
place to the Eucharist, and so give up this passage as a proof of 
their doctrine; or they must admit that the Roman church deprives 
the laity of life; by depriving them of the cup. It is not enough 
to allege that in taking of the bread they receive the blood by way 
of concomitance ; for the bread they eat; but our lord said drink 
ye, in reference tothe wine. Strange to say, some Romanists have 
undertaken to maintain that to receive the host, is to drink. Can 
such a suggestion require an answer? (6.) But if the cup is the 
prerogative of the clergy, how is it that princes come to havea part 
mn it?) Is it not apparent that the rule, or rather the perversion of 
the rule, was adopted to exalt the clergy in worldly dignity by thus 
making them the companions of kings and princes? [Is it not an 
artifice similar to that by which the emperors and kings were made 
canons of Lateran at Rome? Itis worthy of remark, that the rule 
or the artifice (call it as you please) was so contrived as to reach 
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the further result of exalting the pope above the other clergy for he 
does not drink as the others. A cardinal deacon holds the cup or 
chalice covered. ‘The pope sucks a little of the contents through 
areed. At the same instant the cardinal kisses his hands. If a 
king of France be present, he holds a napkin, in the posture of 
kneeling, as Charles VIII. did before Alexander V1I.—(Episcopus 
cardinalis porrigit ei calamum quem papa pontt in calice in manibus 
Diaconi existente et sanguinis partem sugit, residuum cum particuld 
hostie dimittit pro Diacono et subdiacono.—Ceremon. Sacrarum, lib. 
2, chap. 14.) The Romanists also contend, that the admission of 
princes to the participation of the cup, is a favour shewn them.— 
Well then, if it be an aid to piety, and if it be in the power of the 
clergy to grant it to kings, why not to people? And if so, why 
should they withhold it? Are they faithful pastors, who value the 
souls of the noble and mighty more than those of the poor and 
humble ?—who withhold any favour which they can give; if by 
giving it they would promote the salvation of souls? But it is not 
so: the Council of Constance (Sess. 13,) admitted that our Lord 
instituted the Sacrament under both species.—( Quod licet Christus 
post coenam instituerit et suis discipulis administraverit sub utraque 
specie panis et vini hoc venerabile Sacramentum )—that in the prim- 
itive church, this Sacrament was received by the faithful under both 
species.—(Licet in primitiva ecclesia hoc Sacramentum reciperetur a 
fidelibus sub utraque specie, etc.) Yet that Council complained, 
that in some parts of the world some rashly presumed that Christian 
people ought to receive it under both species.—( Cum in non nullis 
mundi partibus quidam temerarié prcnenawe populum Christianum 
debere Sacramentum Eucharistia sub utraque specié suscipere.) The 
Council add, that the custom of giving the people only one species, 
having been introduced upon good reason, ought to be held for law. 
It declared, also, that those who gainsay this, are heretical and de- 
serve severe punishment even by the secular power.—( Consuetudo 
rationabiliter introducta habenda est pro lege: pertinaciter asserentee 
oppositum tanquam heretici arcendi sunt et graviter puniendi, etc., tn- 
vocato etiam auzilio brachii secularis. Then, according to tais Coun- 
cil, those who follow the ordinance of our Lord, are heretics, and 
deserve to be punished, not only by the church, but by the secular 
power. Let the reader say whether this Assembly did not exalt 
itself against our Lord, and formally oppose his will. (7.) An 
argument may be drawn from the difference in the expressions used 
by our Lord, in relation to the bread and the cup. He did not say 
eat ye all of it. He said take, eat. But as if foreseeing the apos- 
tacy, and this particular abuse of his ordinance, by those who call 
themselves after his name, he said expressly, in relation to the cup, 
drink ye ALL of it. (Hire e& aUTS WayTes. Bibite ex hoc omnes. 
Bibite ex hoc vos omnes—Matt. xxvi. 27.) (8.) One object of the 
Sacrament is instruction. It was appointed to shew forth the death 
of our Lord till he come. It represents to every communicant 
that he has part in the effusion of the blood of our Lord. The 
people need this as well as the clergy. The wine is called the 
covenant of God, by Luke and Paul. Have the people no part in 
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it be concealed or only half shown to the heirs? The abuses which 
are at present discoverable in the Mass, were introduced by degrees. 
In the ancient church the believers communed daily, or at least 
every Lord’s day, under both species. The prelates, from secular 
motives, extended the interval, first to a quarter of a year—then to 
a year. They also reduced it to one species. (9.) The repast 
which our Lord took, after his resurrection, with his disciples at 
Emmaus is alleged in argument upon this point, Luke xxiv. 30, 
** He took (i. e. bread) and blessed it and brake and gave to them.” 
Nothing is said of the cup. If the argument is good from an 
omission of this sort, it follows that the priest should not partake of 
the cup; for it is not said that our Lord himself partook of the cup. 
But (2,) this was not an administration of the Sacrament. It was 
a common repast. Our Lord did that which he had been accus- 
tomed to do, during his continuance with his disciples ; Matt. xiv. 
19; Luke ix. 16. Nor (3,) does it follow that they did not partake 
of wine because Luke did not mention it. To invite one to eat 
bread, in the style of Scripture, is to invite him to make his repast, 
at which it is usual to drink as well as eat; Gen. xxxvii. 25, Matt. 
xv. 2, Acts ii. 46, are examples of this form of speech. 

CXV. It cannot be necessary to produce the testimony of the 
early church; since the Council of Constance, as we have seen, 
admit that it is against them; but it may elucidate the matter, to 
make a few references. 

Cyprian’s book concerning the relapsed, relates an instance in 
which the cup was presented toa female. AvuousTIN (in Quest 57, 
upon Leviticus) has the remark, * All those who will have life, are 
exhorted to drink of the blood; no one is debarred from it—all are 
exhorted to it.’”—(Ad bibendum sanguinem omnes exhortantur qut 
volunt habere vitam.) The Manicheans were, at one period, min- 
gled with the Orthodox. They partook of the bread, but abstained 
from the cup. By this mark were they known; as appears from 
Leo I. (Sermone 4, de quadragessima. Hujusmodi homines his 
manifestantur indiciis. lanatius (in 1 Epist. to Philadelphians) 
says one bread is broken to all—one cup 1s distributed to all: (&s 
yae aeros Tos Wao srevp)n Mas ED WoTneioy Tos dAoss SseveanOn. ) JUSTIN 
Martyr (in 2 Apol.) says, ‘those who, among us, are called Dea- 
cons, distribute to each person present, bread, over which thanks 
have been pronounced and wine with water. CyYPRIAN (in Epist. 3, 
lib. 3,) complains of some who through ignorance or simplicity in 
consecrating the cup of the Lord, and in admmistering it to the 
people, do not follow the example of Christ, giving the people 
water alone, or wine without water. Jerome (in Soph. chap. 3, 
near the beginning) speaks of the pastors who administer the Eu- 
charist and distribute the blood of the Lord to his people.—( Qui 
Eucharistia serviunt et sanguinem Domini populis ejus dividunt. ) 
AvGUSTIN is cited at the Canon Cum Frangitur (2 Distinct. De 
Consecrat.) as follows; ‘‘ When the host is broken, when the blood 
is poured from the cup into the mouth of the faithful, what is sig- 
nified, but the immolation of the body of the Lord on the cross, 
and the effusion of blood from his side.””—( Cum frangitur hostia, 
cum sanguis de calice in ora fidelium funditur quid aliud quam Dom- 
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inici corporis in cruce immolatio ejus que sanguinis de latere effusto, 
designatur.) Again, at the Canon Quia passus est, he holds the 
following language to the people; ‘‘ And you, after these fastings 
—these travails—after humiliation and contrition, are now come 
in the name of Christ to participate in the cup of Christ. And 
there you are at the table, and you are with us at the cup, for we 
partake of ittogether—we drink together because we live together.’’ 
— (Jam tanquam ad Christi calicem venistis et ibi vos estis in mensa et 
in calice nobis cum vos estis, simul enim hoc sumimus, simul bibimus 
quia simul vivimus.) In book 65, of Questions, (qu. 49,) he says, 
‘‘ The blood of Abel signifies the blood of Christ, which, having 
been received by the whole church, she says Amen.”—(Sanguis 
Abel significat sanguinem Christi qui universa ecclesia accepto dicet 
Amen.) He continues, ‘ for consider, if you can, what a cry the 
whole church make, when the blood of Christ is drank.’’—(Nam 
qualem clamorem faciat universa ecclesia dum potatur sanguine Christt, 
tu ipse si potes considera.) ‘The author of the CoNsTITUTIONS OF 
CLemENT, who had lived about 400 years after Christ, (in book 2, 
cap. 61,) says, ‘‘ Let every one receive apart, the body of the Lord 
and the precious blood, as if they drew near to the body of the king ; 
the women also having the head veiled.”—( Accipiant singuli per 
se Dominicum corpus, et preciosum sanguinem gradatim cum timore et 
pudore tanquam ad regis corpus accedentes, mulieres quoque velato 
capite.) CHurysostom, in a sermon on the Eucharist, speaks thus ; 
‘Consider it, as if the saving blood flowed from the Divine and 
unpolluted side, and thus approaching receive it with pure desires.” 
—(Reputate salutarem sanguinem quasi é divino et impolluto latere 
effluere et ita approximantes labiis puris accipite.) In the 18th 
sermon, on the second epistle to the Corinthians, he says; ‘‘ In the 
participation of the cup, the people differ nothing from the pas- 
tors. Juxtus, bishop of Rome, (see Canon Cum Omne, in 2 Dist. 
de Consec.) reproved, with severity, those who, instead of giving 
the cup to the people, gave the Eucharist moistened, or gave instead 
of wine, the juice of grapes, pressed into the cup. It was his will 
that wine mingled with water should be given. The Canon is too 
long to be citec, but the reader should refer toit. Grxasus, bishop 
of Rome, (see the Canon Comperimus, distinct. 2, de Consec.) is 
cited thus; ‘‘ We have found that some, having taken a part of the 
sacred body, abstain from the cup of the sacred blood ; who doubt- 
less (because they are restrained by I know not what superstition) 
ought to receive the Sacraments entire, or to be entirely excluded, 
because the division of the same mystery cannot happen without a 
great sacrilege.’’—(Comperimus quod quidam sumptd tantum modo 
corporis sancti portione @ calice sacrati cruoris abstineant qui procul- 
dabio (quia nescio qua superstitione docentur astringi) aut integra 
Sacramenta percipiant aut ab integris ARCEANTUR, quia divisio unius 
ejusdem mysterii sine grande sacrilegio non potest provenire.) The 
word arceantur shows that he speaks of the people, and not of the 
priests. Grecory I., cited in the same destinction, speaks thus to 
the people; ‘‘You have now learned what is the blood of the 
Lamb, not by hearing, but by drinking’—(Quid sit sanguis agni 
non jam audiendo sed bibendo didicistis.) And in lib. 4, of the 
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Dialogues, chap. 58, he says, ‘‘The blood of the Lord is now 
poured out, not into the hands of infidels but into the mouths of 
believers.”—) Ejus sanguis non jam in manus infidelium sed in ora 
fidelium funditur.) Pascuastvs, in his book concerning the body 
of Christ, (chap. 15,) has the following ; ‘Drink ye all, of it, that 
is, as well ministers as other believers.” —(Bibite ex hoc omnes, id 
est, tam ministri quam alii credentes. These extracts bring us down 
to the ninth century. Others of the same import might be made 
from a later period. But these are enough. We now resume. 

CXVI. “ Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood—the blood of 
the New Testament.” He calls the cup his blood, in the same 
sense that he called the bread his body. It is easy to apply the 
foregoing reasoning to this phrase. But it is proper to add, that it 
is enforced by the explanation added in the Gospel of Luke xxu. 
20, and by Paul in 1 Cor. xi.25. The words of Matthew are, ‘‘This 
1s my blood of the New Testament ;” which Luke and Paul, at the 
places referred to, interpret ‘‘This cup is the New Testament in 
my blood.” 

By the cup, he means that which is within it. Butif that which 
is within the cup, is the covenant of our Lord, it is not blood ; 
for we have proven already, that the blood of Christ is not the 
covenant of Christ. (2.) If that which is in the cup, is also in the 
blood, it is not blood ; for it would be incongruous to say that the 
blood is in the blood. These words, then, are decisive of the con- 
troversy. Besides, Luke and Paul having written after Matthew, 
are, SO ta speak, his interpreters. But the reader is desired to 
consider the words of Luke and Paul attentively. Paul repeats 
the word cup almost within a line. ‘‘ After the same manner also, 
he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, this cup is the New 
Testament in my blood”—1 Cor. xi. 25. Now the Romanists 
contend that the word cup, in the first place, must be understood 
literally—in the second place, figuratively,—or if figuratively in 
both places, yet in a different sense. In the first place, it means 
either the material cup or the wine which it contained—in the 
second place, it means blood. But we say that the wine was 
already consecrated when he took the cup; for he had previously 
blessed it or given thanks over it. But suppose we yield this point 
to them for a moment, we will incorporate their interpretation into 
the text, and see how it will read, ‘‘ He took the cup, saying, this 
blood is the New Testament in my blood.” Can the blood be in 
the blood? Cana thing, which is in another thing, be that other 
thing? Can the thing containing, be the thing contained? Bellar- 
min (lib. 1, cap. 11, §. ad quartam) endeavours to avoid this difficulty 
by saying that the word d/ood is understood in different senses in 
these two places. (Sanguis uccipitur diverso modo in his duobis 
locis.) In the first place he will have it that blood signifies the 
blood in the cup, but in the second place, it signifies the blood shed 
on the cross, upon which the new covenant isfounded. Bellarmin 
also says (§. ad tertiam) that Matthew and Luke, when narrating 
the institution of the Supper, do not use the word ‘‘ Testament”’ 
in the same sense. But is it possible that the truth of God can 
have been disguised in this way by those who were inspired by the 
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same Spirit to write it? Still this distinction of Bellarmin is beset 
with difficulties. (1.) The distinction is without a difference, un- 
less the blood of our Lord be of two sorts: and the distinction, if 
it be well taken, overturns their doctrine; for they teach that the 
blood of our Lord on the cross, is the same blood that is in the 
Mass. Of course Bellarmin must not say that there are two sorts 
of blood. And if it be the same blood in substance, the difference 
of the situations of our Lord (when on the cross, and when in the 
Mass) is no ground for making a distinction in his blood, or for 
taking a diversity in the signification of the word blood. But again ; 
consider their proposition, ‘‘that the blood of the cup, is the testa- 
ment or covenant founded upon the blood shed on the cross.” If 
it be so, it follows that the blood of the cup is the testament, but 
the blood of the cross is not the testament. It follows, also, that 
the blood of the cup is founded upon the blood of the cross, and 
therefore, that it is not the same blood; for a thing that is founded 
upon another thing cannot be that other thing, or the same thing. 
Another remark; If a distinction of this sort is taken in respect of 
the blood, why not take the same distinction in respect of the flesh, 
and say, in fact, that there were two sorts of flesh, and that one 
was founded on the other? One of which was the testament and 
the other was not the testament? We now resume. 

CXVII. This cup is the blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many; Matt. xxvi. 28. Luke’s expression is, shed for you, 
which is equivalent. The meaning is, the cup is poured out for us, 
because it is the Sacrament of the blood of Christ, which was 
poured out or shed for us. The effusion of blood on the cross is 
the price, and the only price of our redemption. Now it is worthy 
of remark, that the Vulgate, and the Canon of the Mass, both 
translate the Greek word (syzvvoevov) for shed, in the future tense ; 
(fundetur, Luke xxii. 20; effundetur, Matt. xxvi. 28.) This was 
done to intimate that our Lord spoke of the effusion of his blood 
which was to take place the next day. ‘‘ This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which shall be shed for many,”’ etc. 

The Romanists teach that the blood of our Lord cannot now be 
shed, yet they say that his blood is shed under the accidents of the 
wine, and this passage from Luke (xxii. 20) is their proof. We 
ask them, if they mean that the blood of the Lord issues or flows 
out of his veins, under the species? For unless it does, there is no 
effusion. They answer that it does not; still they insist that it is 
shed. But effusion is a sort of movement, and their doctrine incul- 
cates an effusion without the movement or flowing of the blood. 
This is a contradiction. Itis as much as to say it flows and it does 
not flow. But they say it is shed under the species. That is not an 
answer to the question. We ask not under what it is shed, but we 
ask if it is shed. ‘The meaning which they would have us take, is, 
that the accidents only are shed, and not the blood of Christ—that 
is, the colour, taste, &&c. of blood are shed, but not the blood itself. 
It follows, then, that the priest pours from the cup, not a substance, 
but accidents without substance, and therefore, the cup contained 
nothing but accidents, in other words, that the cup was really empty 
—if by empty we may understand devoid of substance, and yet 
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under these accidents, so poured out, the priest takes, as they pre- 
tend, the very body of the Lord—a true human body which was in 
the cup—nay more, a body in each drop of that which was poured 
fourth. Is it possible that such can be the true exposition of this 
blessed institution of the Son of God? Afterall, the priest cannot 
say that he drinks, in the Mass, the same blood of which our Lord 
spoke, at the institution of the Supper; for he spoke of the blood 
which he was then soon fo shed on the cross. That which he shed 
never returned to his veins. The Roman church does not believe 
that the blood which issued from the wounds of our Lord on the 
cross, ever returned into hisbody. In fact, there is a fabulous story 
of that church, which is founded upon this belief; viz : that on the 
steps of the chapel of St. Lawrence, at Rome, are the stains of the 
very blood which flowed from the body of the Lord when on the 
cross. 

CXVIII. After our Lord Jesus Christ had distributed the bread 
and the cup, he added an expression (according to Matt. xxvi. 29) 
which puts an end to all controversy; ‘‘ But I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my father’s kingdom.’”’ Mark relates it in 
the same way.—(xiv. 25.) Could he have said more pointedly that 
it was wine and not blood that he had drank? The fruit of the 
vine must mean wine. It is enough for our purpose, that Matthew 
and Mark apply this expression to the cup of the Sacrament.— 
Luke, indeed, speaks of two cups, and this expression is recorded 
by him, in chap. xxii. v. 18, after the words of our Lord relating to 
the passover. Jerome (on Matt. xxvi.) says, ‘In Lucalegimus duos 
calices quibus discipulis propinarit, unum primi mensis et alterum 
secundi,’’ but as Matthew and Mark apply the remark only to the 
Eucharist, and Matthew was present, the Evangelists are better 
harmonized by supposing that he spoke twice of the fruit of the 
vine, than by correcting Matthew and Mark by Luke. In fact, 
Innocent III. (id, 4, c. 27, Mysteries of the Mass) admits that our 
Lord referred by the words fruit of the vine, to the wine which he 
had consecrated in the cup.—(Quod autem vinum in calice conse- 
eraverit patet ex eo quod ipse subjunxit non bibam a modo de geni- 
mine, etc.) So the Council of Worms understood it.—(Vinum fuit 
in redemptionis nostre mysterio cum dizxit, non bibam de hoc genimine, 
etc.) And it must be so, if popes and councils cannoterr. Au- 
gustine says (in book 3, chap. 1, Concerning the Harmony of the 
Evangelists) ‘‘ That Luke did not follow the order, but according 
to his custom anticipated the remark.” Bellarmin, on the other 
hand, thinks, or says, that Augustin did not consider the passage 
with care enough.—(Augustinum non expendisse hunc locum diligen- 
ter; lib. 1, chap. 11, §. Sit Rursus.) He prefers the method of cor- 
recting Matthew and Mark by Luke. Now this remark of our 
Lord was applied to the wine after the consecration. So we under- 
stand it; of course it was wine and the fruit of the vine after the 
consecration, and not the blood (really and in substance) of our 
Lord, but only Sacramentally or in a figure. 

CXIX. We must not omit to add that Paul after relating the 
manner and the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper,—t 
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Cor. xi. 24, 26, adds in verses 26, 27, 28, expressions which show 
very clearly his views upon this question. Thrice he says in those 
verses, that it is bread we eat. In chap. x. 16—(1 Cor.) he says it 
is bread that we break, and both the breaking and the eating are 
afier the consecration. But the Romanists say, Paul spoke fig- 
uratively, This we deny, and as he was the expositor of the words 
of our Lord, it is natural to expect that he would go more into de- 
tail, and use great plainness. Some say that Paul called the body 
of our Lord bread, because it was bread before the consecration. 
As the serpent (in Exodus vii. 12,) is called the rod,—wine (in John 
ii. 9,) is called water,—Adam (in Gen. iii. 19,) is called dust; and 
in Matt. xi. 6, the blind are said to see.—(rupau avaBasmove:) These 
examples are inapt. Our Lord’s body never was bread, even upon 
their own principles. But Bellarmin himself gives up this argument 
(lib. 1, cap. 14; Non ideo, quio alicubi res denominatur ab eo unde 
facta est, ubique ita accipienda esse vocabula.) Others contend that 
Paul said we eat bread in the Eucharist, because it seems to be 
bread, though in fact it is the body of our Lord; just as the serpent 
of brass was called a serpent, because it seemed to be a serpent,— 
and as the angels which appeared to Abraham were called men, 
because they seemed to be men. But it is not correct to say that 
the body of our Lord seemed to be bread, and the answer of Bellar- 
min is applicable here; viz: ‘‘That if, in certain places, things 
are called not what they are, but what they seem, it does not foliow 
that they are every where so called, or that the fact is so in this 
place.’”? Besides these things were so called because of the resem- 
blance of their exterior form, but there is no resemblance between 
the bread and the exterior form of our Lord. The Angels that 
appeared to Abraham, were called men by him, because they ap- 
peared to him to be men; and for aught we know the angels had 
assumed real human bodies. Again it is said that the body of the 
Lord was called bread by Paul, im accordance with the Hebrew 
idiom—an example of which, they say, is contained in the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 4. e. nourishment.— 
Paul, they say, called our Lord bread, because he is the nourish- 
ment of our souls. This cannot be the true explanation, for Paul 
speaks of the cup, as wellas the bread.—Heemploys the similitude. 
of bread composed of grains or particles to represent the union of 
believers ingone body. Some say that Paul in this passage referred 
the Corinthians to John, chap. 4. This is a bold conjecture; for 
John wrote his gospel long after that. Jerome (in eee) says, 
Johannnes novissimus omnium scripsit Evangelium, rogatus ab Asie 
episcopis, adversus Cerinthum, etc. None of the ancient writers 
say that Payl in this place used the word figuratively. Again, some 
Romanists say that Paul does not say here, ‘‘ As often as you eat 
bread,” but ‘‘as often as you eat this bread,’ as though the word 
this had a mystical sense. How could he have said otherwise ?— 
We often eat bread without commemorating the death of the Lord. 
But Paul also says ‘‘ The bread which we break,’’ not this bread 
which we break.” In acts xx. 7, itis said the disciples assembled 
to break bread. In this place the word this, which they would have 
us understand, contains a mystical sense, is omitted. 
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CXX. Paul (in verse 29,) for he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.—in verse 27, he says that he tliat eateth un- 
worthily is guilty of the body of the Lord. ‘The meaning is this; 
whoever profanes the bread, which is the seal and Sacrament of 
the body of Christ, profanes the body of Christ. The injury done 
to the seal of a prince, is a dishonour done to the prince himself.— 
Jerome, on Mal. 1, says, ‘‘ Wheneverthe Sacraments are violated, 
he is violated, whose Sacraments they are.”—(Dum Sacramenta 
violantur ipse cujus sunt sacramenta violatur.) Augustine makes 
a similar remark in respect to Baptism, in which there is no 
transubstantiation. ‘‘He whoreceives baptism unworthily, receives 
judgment and not salvation. (Qui accepit indigné baptisma judici- 
um accipit non salutam. Augusta. Contra Fulgentium.) As to the 
phrase discerning the Lord’s body, the Romanists say, it means 
‘‘not perceiving that it is the Lord’s body.’”’ The apostle’s mean- 
ing is, that he does not discern, that it is the Lord’s body, which 
he dishonours; because, he says expressly, that is bread that 
we eat. 

CXXI. The passage in Acts iii. 21, may also be cited on this 
point. Peter asserts, that the heavens must contain our Lord Jesus 
Christ, till the times of the restitution of all things, i. e. till the day 
of judgment. ‘The Romanists contend thatthe word (dey:c62:) sig- 
nifies receive, as though our Lord entered heaven incessantly. But 
the meaning is, that Christ resides or remains in heaven, and is no 
longer on earth—that his seat must be in the heavens, till the 
restitution of all things. (Camer. in loco.) Theophylact says, ‘‘that 
Christ having been taken up into heaven, remains there till the con- 
summation of this world—that he will then come with power, all 
things being restored for the future, which were predicted by the 
prophets.” (Cited by Camer. in loco.) Now add to this, the ex- 
pression of our Lord himself, in John xvi. 28. ‘‘Again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.”’ It follows from these passages, that 
our Lord is not personally present on earth—that his body is not 
contained in the host, or in the pyx. It is absurd to say, as the 
Romanists do, that he means “I leave the world as to my visible 
presence, but my body I leave to be invisibly present.’? He pre- 
served the Spirit to supply his place, and told his disciples, that if 
he did not go away, the the Comforter would not come. Saba xvi. 7. 
It is remarkable that the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches nothing 
concerning the docrine of the real presence involved in the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, although its leading object is to repre- 
sent the superiority of the privileges of the New Testament to the 
Old. Nor does Paul any where teach this great mystery, though 
he often inculcates the indwelling of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in our hearts. Rom. viii, 9; 1 Cor. vi. 19; Eph. ii. £7. Is 
it possible that he should have omitted this great mystery, if it were 
indeed the doctrine of our blessed Lord? 
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THE THEOLOGICAL EXAMINER. 


No. I. 





Hayra oxiaaesre, 





What does nature teach concerning the existence of God and the 
Divine Attributes? 

I. ‘Tne starting point ofthe Cartesian Philosophy was this: ‘I 
think, therefore, I exist.’”’.: Commencing thus, the founder of that 
school proceeded in the arrangement of his philosophical tenets with- 
out, however, producing asystem so consistent as might have been 
expected from so fair a beginning. Many of his opinions were 
erroneous and absurd. Nevertheless, he started right, in the search 
of metaphysical truth; he began by attending to his own mental 
operations ; this was correct—though it is not more apparent that 
we ‘‘think’’ than that we “ezist.”? Both are equally self-evident, 
and undeniable ;.and therefore, the truth of either may be assumed. 
without fear of contradiction. 

In like manner, attending to the phenomena of our minds, we 
find ourselves possessed of a variety of propensities, sentiments, 
and faculties, the existence of which is not susceptible of demon- 
stration; since no process of reasoning, whatever, could more 
thoroughly convince us of the fact. We perceive the truth intut- 
tively, and feel assured that we are not deceived in our perecptions. 

Among the original sentiments of our minds, we discover the 
fullowing:—Ist. A disposition to seek and personify.the cause of 
whatever exists. 2d. A sentiment of awe, or: veneration for-such 
cause, as being a superior power. 3d. A sense of responsibility 
to the power upon which we are dependent... We mean not that 
all men experience these emotions in an equal degree, or that any 
one man possesses them all in a given ratio; but that every human 
being is endowed with them all in some degree. 

These are the mental faculties comprised in the religious consti- 
tution of man. Now, that man isa religious being, we have the 
most indubitable evidence in the fact, that all men every where, 
have had some kind of religion. We speak not of religieus ideas. 
as modified by education; nor of the various systems of false re- 
ligion promulged amongst men from time to time—and much 
less of the Christian revelation. We speak simply of ‘the capadil- 
ity of being religious—a capability possessed by every intelligent 
creature, resulting from an innate religious constitution. 

We see in the material ‘world around us, the most evident adap- 
tation to the animal constitution of man; and, in the social world, 
the same appropriate adaptation to his moral constitution; and in 
the world.of objective science, a similar adaptation to man’s intel- 
lectual nature. Why, then, may there not be a sphere of action 
for man’s religious capabilities ? Does he possess them for nought? 

4 
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Or for the purposes of idolatry and superstition? Or, rather, does 
not the analogy hold good, in requiring for the object of man's 
religious contemplation, the existence of a Supreme Creator, worthy 
his highést regards, and to whom he stands in the relation of a 
responsible creature ? Undoubtedly; and hence all religion, wheth- 
er natural or revealed, necessarily implies the existence of God, 
and man’s accountability to Him. 

The existence of the Supreme Creator is not, however, a mere 
probability founded on the religious constitution of man. Itisa 
truth which may be thus demonstrated :—Since things now exist, 
they must cither be self-existent, or they must have been created. 
They cannot be self-existent, because that which is self-existent, 
exists of necessity, and cannot, without absurdity, be conceived not 
to exist; but the non-existence of things is equally conceivable and 
possible as their existence. They, therefore, cannot be self-cxist- 
ent. If they be not self-existent, they must have been created, and 
if created, there was a time when they did not exist, now before 
they did exist, it was as possible that they should not exist, as that 
they should ; and of two equally conceivable and possible things, if 
one transpire rather than the other, we must, in the nature of things, 
regard the circumstance as the effect of a determining cause. 

Again ; since the material universe was produced by a determin- 
ing cause, if ever there was a time when that cause did not exist, 
there must have been a time when it began to exist; and since 
that which begins to exist, might possibly not have existed at all, it 
must be dependent ona Being antecedent to him, and so on ad 
infinitum, requiring an eternal succession of dependent beings.— 
Every part of which being dependent, the whole must be so; and 
if the whole be dependent, there must have been some Being exist- 
ing antecedently, upon which it depends. Therefore, the Being 
upon whom all other beings depend, must be Himself independ- 
ent; possessing an eternal, underived, necessary, se!f-existence ; 
and to suppose a time when He did not exist, is absurd. And the 
existence of God, unlike every other truth, while it is thus suscep- 
tible of proof, is as apparent as the visible creation. It vegetates 
in every plant, and shines eloquently forth in all the glories of the 
spangled firmament. It is a truth never doubted by a sound under- 
standing—never forgotten by a grateful heart. 

II. It is exceedingly difficult to determine exactly what nature 
alone teaches concerning the Divine attributes, inasmuch as those 
who have treated the subject most interestingly, have conducted 
their speculations in the reflected lumination of revealed truth.— 
Whereas, those who have not enjoyed the light of revelation, have 
entertained opinions of the Deity quite derogatory to his nature. 
Nay, Simonides, who perhaps, was as great a philosopher as a 
poet, after several days’ study, declared himself wholly unable to 
answer the question—*‘ What is God?” And doubtless the Divine 
attributes, below enumerated, should rather be pronounced reason- 
ab/e, than originally discoverable by reason. It is only in the reve- 
lation which God has given of himself, that ‘ we hehold his glory. 
and see him as he is, full of grace and truth,”’ 

1. Unitv. In proving the existence of a first cause, we do 1 
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prove the existence of more than one; we cannot but perceive 
that a plurality of first causes is not only unnecessary but absurd. 
God, then, is essentially one Being. The revealed doctrine of the 
Trinity is not at all at variance with the unity of the Divine essence ; 
for trinity of persons does not necessarily imply trinity of beings. 
It is unquestionably a mystery to us how one Divine essence can 
subsist in three persons. We are, however, not to reject the dac- 
trine on that account; for it is not more incomprehensible than 
many other things—of the truth of which, we are firmly assured. 

2. Self-existence. This is an attribute of God which we can not 
comprehend; if however, He be not self-existent, He possesses a 
derived existence—which is absurd, if He be the first cause. The 
necessary existence of a first cause has already been shown. God’s 
independence, or self-existence, is essential to His existence as the 
first cause. 

3. Spirituality. The works of God, so far as we know, consist 
of two essentially different natures, matter and spirit; of which, 
the latter is immeasurably superior to the former. Now, since the 
self-existent Creator is infinitely superior to all his works, the es- 
sence of God must be infinitely superior to the most perfect spirit 
that he has created. 

4. Omnipotence. That God is all-powerful, is demonstrated by 
the works of Creation. ‘To sustain the universe of worlds revolv- 
ing continually with so astonishing a rapidity through the pathless 
void, is truly amazing! But to produce such systems from nothing, 
must have been the work of a power equal to all things, and which 
no obstacle can exist! ! 

The power of God, however, does not extend to that which is 
impossible in itself, or inconsistent with the perfection of His na- 
ture. As He cannot make a part equal to the whole, nor the three 
angles of a triangle less than two right angles; so he will not act 
contrary to his justice, wisdom, or goodness. 

Oo. Immutability. God being absolutely independent, cannot be 
changed by any other being: and as he is already perfect, he can 
desire no change in himself; he is therefore immutable. 

6. Eternity. That which has always existed, must continue 
always to exist, unless its mode of existence be changed; but 
there can be no change in an immutable being. God is immuta- 
ble; and since he has existed from all eternity, he must continue 
to exist fo all eternity. 

7. Knowledge. God having created all things must know all his 
works. He does not know things, however, as we do, merely in 
their external relations. He knows them in their essential natures. 
Neither is his knowledge progressive ; it is simultaneous with the 
existence of its objects. Human knowledge is derived from a 
limited experience of the present and the past. Divine knowledge 
comprehends not only all the present and the past, but also all the 
future. And futurity is fore-known, because it is fore-ordained. 

S. Wisdum. God knows all things: and seeing the end from the 
beginning, under all possible contingencies, he possesses the mate- 
rials of perfect wisdom; and being infinitely holy, and unlimited 
in his operations, he must ever act with consummate wisdom. 

If God is wise, He is Just, MERCIFUL, and TRUE. 
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Thus deducing one divine attribute from another, inaccuracies are 
unavoidable—human language is inadequate to ideas so far above 
our comprehension. ‘‘ The Deity, existing necessarily, must pos- 
sess all his attributes in a manner peculiar to himself. He 1s not 
absolutely perfect only, but absolute perfection itself; the root, the 
original of all greatness, goodness, wisdom, and excellence.” 

Let us remember, then, that since God is an infinite Spirit, He is 
every where present with us, beholding our actions and knowing ' 
our thoughts; and that being just, He will call us to account for 
the deeds done in the body. Let us remember that his benevolence 
has supplied us with every good and perfect gift, and that, there- 
fore, we should be grateful to Him—that He is the Creator of all 
things, therefore we should adore Him—that He is the Father of 
his creatures, therefore we should love Him. 





R. 





LETTER FROM REV. H. R. WILSON, JR. FROM THE GANGES. 
Ganges River, 100 miles above Allahabad, Sept. 10th, 1838. 


To Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, Baltimore, U. S. 


Very dear Brother. 


Perhaps you may think it strange that I have written to you 
so seldom since embarking on my mission. But you will have learned 
before this reaches you, what have been the Lord’s dealings towards 
our party, and what my engagements and pressing duties have been, 
and will ask for no lengthy apology. Indeed, I can safely say, that 
from the time of our arrival in Calcutta, until the time of our depar- 
ture, I had not an hour or half hour, that I could call my own; and 
as all the business of the mission party, together with a thousand 
commissions from our good brethren above, rested upon me, 
I could not have written more than I did, without neglecting other 
more important duties. 

We left Calcutta on the 22d June, in four small bridgerows, with 
two baggage boats. Brother Morrison on the death of his wife, 
having gone by steamer to Allahabad, there were only brothers 
Creary, Caldwell, Morris and I, with our wives remaining. On the 
14th of August we reached Allahabad in safety, and found the breth- 
ren, Wilson and Morrison well. Brother James Wilson, (as you 
probably know) took McEwen’s place here when he left, and he 
and Morrison are now associated together at thisstation. Here we 
were detained some days on account of our baggage boats, that had 
not arrived, and after their arrival, by a tremendous rise and over- 
flow of the river, which threatened every thing with destruction; 
and which actually carried away the greater part of the native city. ' 
It was truly a sublime and awful spectacle. So soon as we could Jand 
brother Morrison’s things and re-charter our boats, we took leave 
of Allahabad and resumed our journey on the 31st of August. On 
this and the succeeding day we encountered pretty reverse gales-o 
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wind, which mach endangered our property and lives. On the 
morning of the third day, whilst our budgerows had taken shelter 
in a nook of the river, one of our baggage boats was capsized and 
sunk. Whether any of the men have been drowned or whether 
any of the property has been saved, I have not yet been able to 
learn. Owing to the prevalence of the winds, we could not get our 
budgerows to tlie place where the wreck was, but after much difh- 

' culty, and a day’s detention I succeeded in hiring an open boat. 
In this, with eighteen menI undertook the expedition. After toil- 
ing all day in the hot sun, we found a small box and a bale of but © 
little value; seeing the mark of some other things in the sand near 
a native town, we challenged the people, got a search warrant and 
ransacked the village; but tono purpose. We then set out to re- 
turn to our budgerows, but had not gone far, when we en- 
countered a boat load of natives, who refusing to let my men pass, 
a pitch battle ensued. On my interfering to settle the matter, a 
dozen of savage fellows fell upon me and gave me an unmerciful 
beating. They then took my men prisoners, (as they were about 
one hundred in number, ) and left me to bemoan my case. After 
further consultation, they concluded to let us go, fearing that I was 
a British officer, and that they would be brought to an account. 
Gathering my poor men together, some of whom had been as severely 

‘ beaten as I, we got under way in the clouds of the night, and after 
toiling all night, against a strong current, we reached the budgerows 
about the dawn of day, completely worn down with fatigue, hun- 
ger and exposure. We soon gotunder way again; two of the 
budgerows having gone on ahead. Several days have passed and 
I am pretty well over my bruises, my health nothaving suffered from 
the exposure, although itis considered fatal foran European to be 
a single hour exposed to the sun. 

The boat lost, contained my boxes, and those of brother Morris, 
with several from America for the brethren at Lodiana. I had no 
clothing on this boat, but poor Morris, had mostof his. Amon 
the valuable things which I have lost, I am sorry to say, is the '«:x 
of books which your dear people kindly gave me, as well as a vox 
of books from Shippensburg. The $100 worth of books which I 
purchased in Philadelphia were on my budgerow, and are all I have 
left. These boats I had insured at Allahabad, at the original cost 
of the articles, and unless the company act dishonestly, I will re- 
cover this amount. But this money wall pot replace half of the 
things here; and indeed, some of them cannot be had at any price. 
But although we feel our loss very deeply, (about $600 worth of my 
Own property gone,) yet we feel no disposition to murmur at the 
providence of God, but ratherto praise him that our lives have been 
spared. But I will not weary you with any further detail of our 
petty matters. 

There are some things of a political nature, the undoubted truth 
of which I have learned, which I have often wished to communi- 
cate to you. Your letter to Dr. Wardlaw, contains some startling 
facts, at which every Briton ought to blush, and which must cause 
every pious Briton to humble himself before God. What you there 
stated in reference to India, isnot only true, but “the half has not 
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been told.”’ Iam fully aware that the sins of one nation will never 
be a set off or palliation for the faults of another. But it is well 
that the whole truth be known, that the voice of calumny (which 
never does aught but mischief,) may be put to silence, by the appli- 
cation of our Saviour’s test ; ‘‘Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.’”? I have always deemed it best to be silent on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and some other favorite hobbies, since I have been 
in India. But when obliged to speak, I have always expressed my- 
self as decidedly opposed to the spirit and measures of hot-headed 
abolitionists, as | am to the unjustifiable and cursed traffic in human 
flesh. But the fact is, that slavery in its worst forms exists in India; 
and the present kidnapping system, by which hundreds of the poor 
natives are carried off to the Maratins, is only one feature of this 
diabolical work. But I had not intended to advert to this so much 
as the countenance and support which the E. I. Company give to 
Idolatry. This is most shocking—infinitely worse than I had ever 
ventured to believe, whilstin America. Until the evil be put away, 
itis a shame for any Englishman to speak of American slavery. 
To do it at present argues the most barefaced effrontery. 

The Ganges is considered a sacred river, and is worshipped by 
most of the natives. But some particular spots are more sacred 
than others. At these places they have publie bathing places erect- 
ed at great expense, for the purpose. But these places are under 
the control of the government, and are either leased to the people, 
or else a formal grant is given them, free of tax. Some time ago, 
their bathing place at Futtyghur was washed away; the natives ap- 
plied to the English officer for another. He went down to the 
river, gravely selected the spot, which they consecrated to Gunga; 
he then presented the case to the sage council at Calcutta, who 
sanctioned what their officers had done, and excused the people from 
paying tax or rent for their piece of ground. How noble and dig- 
nified fora Christian. But this is not all. They not only connive 
at and tolerate their heathenish practices, but they actually encour- 
age it, for filthy lucre sake. At Allahabad where the Ganges and 
Jumna unite, there is (in the estimation of the natives) a peculiar- 
ly holy spot—just at the conflux of the two rivers. This is imme- 
diately under the fort wall. From this little spot the Company re- 
ceives several lacks of rupees annually. The natives have an an- 
nual mealah or festival at this place, at which time many hundred 
thousands of poor deluded idolaters resort to this place—some of 
them travelling hundreds of miles. Previous to the commence- 
ment of this festival, (which lasts ten days or two weeks,) the little 
strip of ground on the beach, is rented out by government at seve- 
ral rupees per yard or foot. This is for the erection of huxter 
sheds. The sacred spot is carefully guarded by a wall and picket, 
so that no person can reach the spot, but by passing through a gate 
way. Nor can this be done without aticket. The Honourable 
Company, have taken pains to prepare printed tickets or papers, 
which are sold to the poor natives at from | toSrupeeseach. There 
is during the whole of this festival an office in the Cantonement 
where an officer is stationed to sell these tickets, who takes in 
thousands of rupces every day. A company of soldiers are march- 
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ed there every day, by an English officer tokeep guard. The poor 
idolater having bought his ticket, marches to the gate and presents 
his ticket. He then receives a stamp on his arm from another of- 
ficer, this permits him to pass the second inspector; he then reach- 
es the water’s edge, where he has to pay a man toshove him; and 
after passing through this ordeal, he is permitted to bathe, as he 
supposes, to wash away all his sins in the filthy Ganges. He comes 
out as filthy as he went in; hungry, but alas he has nothing to pur- 
chase him food! His money is gone. Where? Into the purse of 
the Honourable E.1. Company. But this is not all. On the face of 
these tickets is the name of Christ. ‘In the year of Christ 1838.” 
Is not this blasphemy ? 

Again. Within the walls of this fort there is a subterraneous 
passage, which by the natives is considered a holy spot. Thisis 
rented at avery high rate, (several hundred rupees) to a Brahmin, 
who at different times, unknown to the natives, removes the trunk 
of a tree, and plants it in this vault. From the wounded twigs of 
this tree agummy substance exudes, this the Brahmin applies to 
the forehead of those who pay him well for it, and thereby makes 
much after paying his enormous rent. Again; there is on the out- 
side of the wall of the fort, atlow water mark, asmall reap of water, 
like a spring. “This is also rented to another Brahmin, who makes 
much money by applying it to the foreheads of the pilgrims. 

There are annual appropriations made by government, to certain 
temples, in honour of certain idols, and when the time comes, these 
gifts are presented in form by some one of the honourable of- 
ficers of the honourable company. But I will only trouble you with 
one fact more of this nature. At Allahabad they have erected a fine 
chapel for the accommodation of the civil and military officers. 
That the view of this church might not be obstructed, they tore 
down a row of native houses, (say 60 or 70) although they were 
not within quarter of a mile of the church, thus turning many poor 
families out of house and home. But much nearer the church stood 
an old Hindvo temple; thisthey would not disturb, but that it might 
look more genteel, the Honourable Board of Directors gave an order 
that it should be plastered and whitewashed. This order began to 
be executed on the Lord’sday. I was lodging at the time on the op- 
posite side of the street, and saw it myself. What think you of this? 
A government calling itself Christian, passing an order to destroy 
the dwellings of some two or three hundred natives, but at the 
same time, instead of removing a heathen temple, giving an order 
that it should be repaired at their expense ; and this for the accom- 
modation of a Christian church, and this order executed on the 
Lord’s day—at the very time they had you to repeat their prayers. 
And yet these very persons will in the most unmeasured terms ca- 
lumniate Americans for tolerating the sin of slavery, while they have 
it in their power to abolish it. 

The time was when no missionary dare speak or write of these 
things in India, on penalty of expulsion. But that time has pass- 
ed. The missionary brethren in Calcutta, have taken the subject 
under their review. They have published a series of pieces and are 
now preparing a large pamphlet, in which many things, too shock- 
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ing to name, are brought to light. This is intended to enlighten 
Parliament on ihe subject, and it there be moral and religious prin- 
ciple enough there to effect a revolution in Indian affairs. I had 
the pleasure while in Calcutta, to meet with these brethren at two 
different times. Their measures are very decided, and the official 
document from which they derive their information cannot be denied. 

And now, a word or two about our little selves, and our mission- 
ary prospects. I rejoice to say, that Mrs. Wilson’s health is very 
much improved since we have been on the river. I feel encouraged 
to hope that she will be fully restored, and spared for usefulness 
among this poor degraded people. She has been enabled through- 
out all her sufferings, to maintain a swect frame of mind, and im- 
plicit confidence in God; ‘‘who doeth all things well.’’ As for my- 
self, the Lord has granted me almost an uninterrupted good health, 
since I have been in India. For this I deserve to be humble and 
thankful, as my duties have obliged me to be much exposed, Our 
circumstances in Calcutta prevented us from giving any attention 
to the native language. Since we have been on the river, I have 
been studying some, but having no monshee, my progress is slow. 
If spared to reach the end of our journey, I intend giving myself 
wholly toit. There is much uncertainty at present in reference 
to my location. The whole of Indiais at present in the highest 
state of excitement. Wars andrumours of wars. The KE. 1. Com- 
pany in alliance with Runget Singh, are about to replace the exiled 
king of Cabool upon his throne in defiance of Dent Mahomed 
Khan, who supported by the Persians is prepared to make desper- 
ate resistance. The armies are already taking the field. Many 
thousand of the British troops are now-marching in that direction. 
Lodiana is made head quarters for the present—a scene of much 
excitement and dissipation—very unfavorable to Missionary effort, 
while the expense of living there is very great, owing to the great 
demand for food. Should the result of this war be successful to 
the British, most probably Lodiana will be given tp, as a military 
and civil station; andif so, many of the natives, who are depend- 
ent upon the English, willleave; and thus the place become com- 
paratively unimportant, Futty-ghur, alias Farneabad, is a large 
city on the Ganges about 100 miles above Cawnpore. Our mission- 
aries here, and the Board at home have long had their eye upon - 
this place, as a field for missionary effort. There is a pious oflicer, 
(for there are some such here—noble men)who has been acting asa 
missionary there, who is now obliged toleave. He has an interest- 
ing school of orphan children, which he earnestly wishes some 
pious person to take under their charge. For these, and several 
other reasons, the brethren think I ought to stop at that place, with 
a view of establishing a new station. But this matter is altogether 
undecided, until we reach the place, and judge from observation of 
our own. Should I stop there, dear brother, what shall I do for 
books? Will net your people make another effort? Tell them if you 
please, that Dr. Phillip’s people of New York, furnished brother 
Morrison with several hundred copies of the most valuable works, 
which will aid him much in his missionary work. Dear brother I 
have much, very much that I should like to add, but I must forbear. 
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Tell your people to pray for us. Our kindest regards to Mrs. B. 
and to all your dear people. The Lord bless you and them. 
Yours respectfully in Christ, 
H. R. Witson, Jr. 
P. S. The E. I. Company are threatened on the other hand by 
Burmah—a war seems inevitable; and whilst their forces are thus di- 
vided and drawn off, the Nepalls, (a savage race that inhabit the 


hills,) are threatening to make an incursion. If they do, there will 
be much slaughter. 


Cawnpore, September 17th, 1838. 

We are all safely moored at this place, but have had another 
storm, which has so much injured our other baggage boat that we 
shall have to get another. We will be detained here I fear for some 
time. Now dear brother, farewell. Write tous soon. 

Yours in Christ, 

Rev. R. J. B. H. R. Wiutson, Jr. 

P.S. I will endeavour to write to the ladies of your charge short- 
ly. We often think of you all, and try to pray for you. May we 
be made a reciprocal blessing to each other. 


H.R. W. 





MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. X. 
Opinion of the Supreme Court of Pa.—The Deliverance of ihe Church. 


We take up the present No. of this Series, with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pa., on the motion by the counsel for the church, for a new 
trial. ‘The prodigious importance of this paper,—its decisive and conclus- 
ive character, and its profound interest not only to the great majority of 
our readers, but to the whole country; make it our duty as it is our pleas- 
ure, to substitute it, for the notice which it was our purpose to have taken, 
at this time, of the harangue of Judge Rogers.—We shall however at our 
leisure, feel bound tv pay our best respeets, to that great civilian and ec- 
clesiastic; the more especially as his charge to the Jury at Nisi Prius, 
seems to have supplanted even the inspirations of Mr Benedict, in the fa- 
vour of the Pelagians; who with the spirit of him that was called to decide 
on the claims of certain phrases supposed to be French, and who found his 
civility and his candour brought into hard conflict by the appeal, now seem 
resolved in a similar conflict between truth and interest, to make a similar 
decision—and are shouting ever the whole land, if this be not law, at least, 
it well deserves to be law! We were exceedingly diverted at one of a se- 
ries of resolutions, issued from a meeting in the city of New York the other 
day; in which, certain Pelagian Delegates to their General Assembiy, under 
the patronage of Dr. Samuel Lugens Cox, and others, resolve distinctly 
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that they feel bound and determined, like good citizens, to obey the law, 
meaning however, as they carefully explain, Judge Rogers's law,—now 
alas! no longer in force !— 

But in sober earnest, this Decision is of incalculable importance; and 
cannot fail to be so considered by every reflecting mind. So far as its di- 
rect influence goes, it puts entirely to rest, all existing difficulties of the 
Presbyterian church. The particular case, not only, but the law of Penn- 
sylvania—in every similar case, is settled; and settled precisely as the or- 
thodox could wish; and have all along believed and contended that it 
must be finally settled. Nay the very principles on which we have all con- 
stantly put the whole subject from ’37 till now, are precisely those, on which 
this decision places it : and opinions and arguments, declared to be stupid, 
fanatical, and even brutal, in our mouths, are now the settled law of the 
case and the subject. In Pennsylvania, where our charter is held, and 
where the bulk of our temporal interests are located, the matter is substan- 
tially at rest. And although the Pelagians, in the same fierce and grasp- 
ing spirit which has so signally characterized them, have resolved and re- 
resolved to reverse this decision; and to get other decisions elsewhere to 
weaken its force, if it cannot be directly overthrown; this is all fudge. 
The law moral, the law ecclesiastic, and the law civil are all against them ; 
and the providential use of their insane agitations will only be, to make 
this fact more and more clear and indubitable. Twenty years ago the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware settled this whole subject precisely as the Su- 
preme Court of Pa. has now settled; and then as now, upon the fullest 
consideration, by some of the ablest men whom the country has produced. 
More recently the Courts of New Jersey, of Kentucky, and of the Federal 
Government, have adjudicated points collaterally involved in our difficul- 
ties—all so as to establish our principles, and confirm our rights. And we 
feel perfectly assured, as indeed we did in ’37, that no appellate Court com- 
posed of honest men, and tolerably good lawyers, can ever be got to sus- 
tain the pretensions of the Pelagians. We reiterate, the sentiment touch- 
ing the doings of the Assembly of ’37, which has made the little lawyers 
and editors so merry at our expense—but which we presume they are ra- 
ther more grave about at present; as touching those acts, “ there was no- 
body to sue, nobody to be sued, and nothing to sue about.” So adjudges the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

The moral influence of this decision is also tremendous. Of the finding 
of the Jury, a finding inevitable under the charge, and for which therefore 
Judge Rogers is responsible; of this finding say the Court, it is contrary 
—yea manifestly contrary to the evidence in the case; and that it is im- 

possible not to see this! Of the law of Judge Rogers, the Court say, that 
it is not law at all: that in many cases, the direct contrary is law; and 
that his own law in certain parts of the case, is contrary to that upon which 
the case itself is settled, by himself, against his former self!—Of his inter- 
pretations of our Standards, they say substantially, that he is totally mis- 
taken, where he gives an opinion; and that his mistake is even still greater 
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in supposing he had any right to give any opinion about them !—As to his 
commentary upon our acts, and his bitter abuse of our proceedings—the 
Court decides that neither we nor they were before him for comment; and 
that what he has gratuitously denounced, was ‘certainly constitutional 
and strictly just.”” Nothing can be more ample and triumphant than this 
judicial justification of the whole action of the Presbyterian church, in the 
great and difficult crisis through which she has passed. And next to the 
approval of our Master, our consciences, and our brethren, nothing could 
be more gratifying or more honourable to those whe have counselled, guid- 
ed, and partaken in that action, than this signal acquittal at the bar of our 
country.— 

The effects of this decision in giving permanent security, and peace, to 
all the churches of the land; its weight in settling the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty; its influence in making plain and broad the 
boundaries between the church and the state; its force in repressing the 
spirit of disorder, and rebuking the audacious perfidiousness of the times ; 
these and similar aspects of this case, give to it a dignity and importance, 
as a great public act, which must command no ordinary share of the pub- 
lic interest, and especially of the legal profession, and the religious com- 
munity. 

There are other considerations which make it peculiarly interesting to 
evangelical Presbyterians ; such as its providential appearance, at the mo- 
ment, under the very circumstances, and after the very proceedings, most 
impressively calculated to make it useful to us, and destructive to the ma- 
chinations of those who sought our ruin. But this whole aspect of the 
subject will be more appropriately presented, when we come to consider, 
in a future paper, the great subject of our first jubilee; which by a de- 
lightful providence falls in coincidence with this signal deliverance; and in 
regard to which, we doubt not, the Assembly now in session, will take such 
action, and hold up before the churches such objects as shall be worthy of 
them, and of the great occasion. 

We have deemed it not amiss to throw into a note, the paper issued by 
the churches of Baltimore, at the darkest hour of our trial.* The case at 





*The Pastors and Ruling Elders of the First, Second, ‘Third, and Fourth 
Presbyterian churches, in the city of Baltimore, and Commmonwealth of 
Maryland, having learned with great astonishment the substance of the 
decision of Judge Rogers, of Pennsylvania, in a case involving the legal 
existence of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
title of our church to all its corporate property; and being advised by 
learned and honest counsel, that the laws of the country, rightly adminis- 
tered, do no more tolerate the idea of investing an erroneous and schis- 
matical minority of the Church with all its rights and franchises than, as 
it appears to us, common sense, simple justice, true honour, or pure religion 
can approve any such attempt; and having seriously employed ourselves 
in the consideration of our affairs, in their present difficult and important 
conjuncture ; and having sought humbly of God, through Jesus Christ, 
divine direction, as to the course of rosa, at this time becoming in us, 
as orderly citizens and evangelical Christians :—we do now, in public 
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/Visi Prius was decided against us in Philadelphia on Tuesday; and on 
the following Saturday, this paper was issued at Baltimore. That it should 
have been held up to public scorn by such gentlemen, as Mr. Converse of 
the Philadelphia Observer, Mr. Johnston of the New York Evangelist, and 
Mr. Hammond of the Cincinnati Gazette, should create no surprise, when 
it is remembered how bitterly they hate its sober, free, and evangelical spi- 
rit, and how large an influence it exerted in shaping the course of the 
church, under the difficult and trying circumstances in which she was 
placed. Upon a rough estimate, which from the number of our exchange 





meeting assembled, cordially adopt the following propositions, as express- 
ive of our sense of what is proper and wise, on our own part and on the 
part of our brethren, and af ou beloved church. 

ist. As the Church has been haled before the civil tribunals, we think it 
is due to the occasion, to the wishes of our deceased benefactors, to the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, to the character of the Church at 
large, and to the law itself, that the opinion of a single judge should not 
terminate this great aflair ; but that the case now decided against the 
Church by Judge Rogers, should be vigorously, effectually, and as we 
should not doubt, successfully prosecuted, to the last resort. 

2d. We are of opinion, moreover, that steps should be taken to carry 
some branch of this subject, into the Courts of the United States, and if 
necessary, up to the Supreme Court; so that from the highest and most 
competent seats of justice, the Church may learn, what protection she may 
expect from the civil power, and to what extent religious liberty, and the 
absolute separation of Church and State, do exist amongst us. Or if we 
have all been deceived in supposing that these things were so, that the 
country and the church, may be undeceived, clearly and from the highest 
authority. 

Sd. We consider, also, that as the property of the Church is widely 
scattered, and exists in various states—legal and proper steps should be 
taken in order to obtain the decision of the tribunals of other states besides 
Pennsylvania ; seeing that even should the extraordinary decision of Judge 
Rogers be fully approved and sustained, by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania—it will only decide the particular case ; or at the farthest will 
only affect the interests of the Church in Pennsylvania; and will not be 
of any authority, and should not be considered of any weight in influen- 
cing the conduct of the Church, in other states, whose laws and decisions 
nave been, and we doubt not will be, directly opposite to the law and de- 
cision of Judge Rogers. 

4th. It is, however, our clear and decided judgment, that if ever, and 
whenever, upon full trial, the laws of our country shall have finally decided 
to take our corporate property and franchises from us, and vest them in 
others, no matter whom ; then having done what righteously we might, to 
prevent such issue ; our duty as orderly and law-abiding men will require, 
full and complete obedience to ascertained law in its appropriate sphere ; 
in that case, the civil authorities, and not the Church, being justly re- 
sponsible for the result. 

5th. But at the same time, believing our doctrine, discipline, and order, 
to be in full accordance with the revealed will of God our Saviour, and de- 
nying to all human tribunals the least particle of authority to meddle with 
any particular of either of the three; and the Church itself having by 
decided majorities solemnly, deliberately, repeatedly, and we still believe 
righteously decided, that this is a controversy, involving vital principles, 
on many peints of each; and that they whom Judge Rogers has adjudged 
to be the true Presbyterian Church, are, in fact, in grievous error, as to 
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papers, we have had considerable facilities in making, we presume that lit- 
tle short of two hundred thousand copieso: that document were spread before 
the nation, within a month after its first publication. And upon a large 
examination of other public manifestoes subsequently issued by the or- 
thodox ;—and in view of the total failure of an unworthy, and we think 
we can prove, extensively concerted movement, in an opposite direction, 
by an Erastian party newly struggling into life, in portions of our church ; 
the brethren who issued that document have reason to thank God for their 
agency in that matter. 





CHURCH CASE-—OPINION OF THE COURT. 


Gipson, C. J. delivered the opinion of the court, on Wednesday 
morning, May Sth, as follows: 


To extricate the question from the multifarious mass of irrelavent 
matter in which it is enclosed, we must, in the first place, ascertain 
the specific character of the General Assembly, and the relation it 
bears to the corporation which is the immmediate subject of our 
cognizance.—This Assembly has been called a quasi corporation, 
of which it has not a feature. A quast corporation has capacity to 
sue and be sued as an artificial person, which the Assembly has not. 
Neither is the Assembly a particular order or rank in the corpora- 
tion, though the latter was created for its convenience ; such, for 
instance, as share-holders of a bank or joint-stock company, who 
are an integrant part of the body. Itis a segregated association, 
which, though it is the reproductive organ of corporate succession, 
is not itself a member of the body; and in that respect it is anom- 
alous. Having no corporate quality in itself, it is not a subject of 
our corrective jurisdiction, or of our scrutiny, further than to ascer- 
tain how far its organic structure may bear on the question ©! i's 
personal identity or individuality. By the character of the corpo- 
ration, of which it 1s the handmaid and nurse, it has a limited ca- 
pacity to create vacancies in it, and an unlimited power over the 





all; we therefore are fully prepared, and firmly resolved to stand fast by 
our ancient faith, discipline, and order ; and to carry out in whatever cir- 
cumstances Providence may place us, such ecclesiastical action, heretofore 
begun, or hereafter to be instituted, as shall separate the true Presbyterian 
Church from all foreign elements, and vindicate and maintain her scriptural 
standards. 

6th. We solemnly invite the attention of all the Presbyteries to this 
important subject; hoping that their Commissioners may come up to the 
approaching General Assembly, fully possessed of the matured purposes 
of their respective Presbyteries in relation thereto. 

And if the Presbytery of Baltimore approve, we desire, that this instru- 
ment be laid as our overture, by its Commissioners, on the table of the 
coming Assembly. 

Ro. J. BreckxtnripGE, Chairman. 

G. W. Muserave, 


J. C. Backus, Secretaries. 
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form and manner of choice in filling them. It would be sufficient 
for the civil tribunals, therefore, that the assembled commissioners 
had constituted an actual body; and that it had made its appoint- 
ment in its own way, with regard to its fairness in respect to its 
members: with this limitation, however, that it had the assent of 
the constitutional majority, of which the official act of authentica- 
tion would be, at least, prima facie evidence. It would be imma- 
terial to the legality of the choice that the majority had expelled 
the minority, provided a majority of the whole body concurred in 
the choice. This may be safely predicated of an undivided Assem- 
bly, and it would be an unerring test in the case of a division, could 
a quorum not be constituted of less than such a majority; but unfor- 
tunately a quorum of the General Assembly may be constituted of 
a very small minority, so that two, or even more, distinct parts may 
have all the external organs of legitimate existence.—Hence, where, 
as in this instance, the members have formed themselves into sep- 
arate bodies, numerically sufficient for corporate capacity and 
organic action, it becomes necessary to ascertain how far either of 
them was formed in obedience to the conventional law of associa- 
tion, which for that purpose only, is to be treated as a rule of civil 
obligation. 

The division which, for purposes of designation, it is convenient 
to call the Old-School party, was certainly organized in obedience 
to the established order: and to legitimate the separate organiza- 
tion of itsrival, in contravention, as it certainly was, of every thing 
like precedent, would require the presentation of a very urgent 
emergency. At the stated time and place for the opening of the 
session, the parties assembled, without any ostensible division ; 
and, when the organization of the whole had proceeded to a certain 
point, by the instrumentality of the Moderator of the preceding 
session, who, for that purpose, was the constitutional organ, a pro- 
visional Moderator was suddenly chosen, by a minority of those 
who could be entitled to vote, including the excinded commission- 
ers. The questionon the motion to the elect, was put, not by the 
Chair, but by the mover himself; after which, the seceding party 
elected a permanent Moderator, and immediately withdrew, leaving 
the other party to finish its process of organization, by the choice 
of its Moderator for the session. 

In justification of this apparent irregularity, it is urged that the 
constitutional Moderator had refused an appeal to the Commission- 
ers, in attendance, from his decision, which had excluded from the 
roll, the names of certain Commissioners who had been unconstitu- 
tionally severed, as it is alleged, from the Presbyterian connexion 
by a vote of the preceding session. It is conceded by the argument, 
that if the Synods with the dependent Presbyteries by which those 
Commissioners were sent, had been constitutionally dissolved, the 
motion was one which the Moderator was not bound to put, or the 
Commissioners to notice; and that whatever implication of assent 
to the decision which ensued, might otherwise be deduced from 
the silence of those who refused to speak out, about which it will 
be necessary to say something in the sequel, there was no room for 
any such implication in the particular instance. It would follow 
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also, that there was no pretence for the deposal of the Moderator, 
if indeed such a thing could be legitimated by any circumstances, 
for refusing an appeal from his exclusion of those who had not 
colour of title, and, consequently, that what else might be reform, 
would be revolution. And this leads to an inquiry into the consti- 
tutionality of the act of excision. 

The sentence of excision, as it has been called, was nothing else 
than an ordinance of dissolution. It bore that the synods in ques- 
tion, having been formed and attached to the body of the Presby- 
terian Church, under, and in execution of, the plan of union, “ be, 
and are hereby declared to be, out of the ecclesiastical connexion 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; and 
that they are not in form or in fact, an integral portion of said 
Church.” Now it will not be said that if the dissolved synods 
had no other basis than the plan of union, they did not necessarily 
fall along with it; and it is not pretended that the Assembly was 
incompetent to repeal the union prospectively; but it is contended 
that the repeal could not impair rights of membership which had 
grown up under it. On the other hand, it is contended that the 
plan of union was unconstitutional and void from the beginning, 
because it was not submitted to the Presbyteries for their sanction, 
and thatno right of membership could spring fromit. But viewed, 
not as a constitutional regulation, which implies permanency of dura- 
tion, but as a temporary expedient, it acquired the force of a law 
without the ratification of those bodies. It was evidently not 
intended to be permanent, and it consequently was constitutionally 
enacted, and constitutionally repealed by an ordinary act of legis- 
lation; and those synods which had their root in it, could not be 
expected to survive it. There never was a design to attempt an 
amalgamation of ecclesiastical principles which are as immiscible 
as water and oil; much less to effect a commixture of them only 
at particular geographical points. Such an attempt would have 
compromised a principle at the very root of Presbyterial government, 
which requires that the officers of the Church be set apart by special 
ordination forthe work. Now the character of the plan is palpable, 
not only in its title and provisions, but in the minute of its introduc- 
tion into the Assembly. We find in the proceedingsof 1801, page 
206, that a committee was raised ‘‘ to consider and digest a plan of 
government for the churches in the new settlements, agreeably to the 
proposal of the General Association of Connecticut ;” and that the 
plan adopted in conformity to its report, is called ‘‘a Plan of Union 
for new settlements.’’ The avowed object of it was to prevent 
alienation—in other words, the affiliation of Presbyterians in other 
churches, by suffering those who were yet too few and too poor 

for the maintainance of a minister, temporarily to call to their 
assistance the members of a sect who differed from them in princi- 
ples, not of faith, but of ecclesiastical government. To that end, 
Presbyterian ministers were-suffered to preach to Congregational 
churches, while Presbyterian churches were suffered to settle Con- 
gregational ministers, and mixed congregations were allowed to 
settle a Presbyterian or a Congregational minister at their election, 
but under a plan of government and discipline adapted to the cir- 
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cumstances. Surely this was not intended to outlast the inability 
of the respective sects to provide separately for themselves, or to 
perpetuate the innovations on Presbyterial government, which it 
was Calculated to produce. It was obviously a missionary arrange- 
ment from the first ; and they who built up Presbyteries and Synods 
on the basis of it, had no reason to expect that their structures 
would survive it, or that Congregationalists might, by force of it, 
gain a foothold in the Presbyterian Church, despite of Presbyterial 
discipline. They embraced it with all its defeasible properties 
plainly put before them ; and the power which constituted it, might 
fairly repeal it, and dissolve the bodies that had grown out of it, 
whenever the good of the Church seemed to require it, 

Could the Synods, however, be dissolved by a legislative act? I 
know not how they could have been legitimately dissolved by any 
other. The Assembly is a homogeneous body uniting in itself, 
without separation of parts, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions of the government, and its acts are referable to the one 
or the other of them, according to the capacity in which it sat 
when they were performed. Now had the excinded Synods been 
cut off by a judicial sentence without hearing or notice, the act 
would have been contrary to the cardinal principles of natural 
justice, and consequently void. But though it was at first resolv- 
ed to proceed judicially, the measure was abandoned ; probably 
because it came to be perceived that the Synods had committed no 
offence. 

A glance at the plan of union is enough to convince us that the 
disorder had come in with the sanction of the Assembly itself.— 
‘Lue first article directed missionaries, (the word is significant,) to 
the new settlements to promote a good understanding betwixt the 
kindred sects. The second and third permitted a Presbyterian 
congregation to settle a Congregational minister, or a Presbyterian 
minister to be settled by a Congregational church; but these pro- 
vided for no recognition of the people in charge as a part of the 
Presbyterian body—at least they gave them no representation in its 
government. But the fourth allowed a mixed congregation to settle 
a minister of either denomination ; and it committed the govern- 
ment of it to a standing committee, but with a right to appeal to 
the body of male communicants if the appellant were a Congrega- 
tionalist, or to the Presbytery if he were a Presbyterian. Now it 
is evident the Assembly designed that every such congregation 
should belong to a Presbytery as an integrant part of it; for if its 
minister were a Congregationalist, in no way connected with the 
Presbyterian church, it would be impossible to refer the appellate 
jurisdiction to any Presbytery in particular. This alone would 
show that it was designed to place such a congregation in ecclesi- 
astical connexion with the presbytery of the district; but it is not 
all. It was expressly provided in conclusion, that if the ‘ said 
standing committee of any church, shall depute one of themselves 
to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Presbytery as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian church.”— 
For what purpose, if the congregation were not in Presbyterial 
fellowship ? 
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It is said that this jus representationis was predicated of the appeal 
precedently mentioned; and that the exercise of it was to be re- 
strained to the trial of it. The words, however, were predicated 
without restriction; and an implied limitation of their meaning, 
would impute to the Assembly the injustice of allowing a party to 
sit in his own cause, by introducing into the composition of the 
appellate court, a part of the subordinate one. That such an im- 
plication would be inconsistent with the temper displayed by the 
Assembly on other occasions, is proved by the order which it 
toox as early as 1791, in the case of an appeal from the sentence 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, whose members it prevented from 
voting on the question, (Assembly’s Digest, p. 332,) as well as by 
its general provision, ‘that members of a judicatory may not vote 
in a superior judicatory on a question of approving or disapproving 
their records.’ (Id. page 333.) 

The principle has since become a rule of the constitution, as 
appears by the Book of Discipline, Chap. VII., Sect. 3, paragraph 
12. As the representatives of those anomalous congregations 
therefore could not sit in judgment.on their own controversies, it is 
pretty clear that it was intended they should be represented gen- 
erally, else they would not be represented at all in the councils of 
the Church, by those who might not be Presbyterians; and that to 
effect it, the principle of Presbyterial ordination was to be relaxed, 
as regards both the ministry and eldership; and it is equally clear 
that had the Synods been cited to answer for the consequent relax- 
ation as an offence, they might have triumphantly appeared at the 
bar of the Assembly with the Plan of Union in their hand. That 
body, however, resorted to the only constitutional remedy in its 
power: it fell back, so to speak, on its legislative jurisdiction, in 
the exercise of which, the Synods were competently represented 
and heard by their Commissioners. 

Now the apparent injustice of the measure arises from the con- 
templation of it as a judicial sentence pronounced against parties 
who were neither cited nor heard; which it evidently was not.— 
I‘ven as a legislative act, it may have been a hard one, though cer- 
tainly constitutional, and strictly just. It was impossible to eradi- 
cate the disorder by any thing less than a dissolution of those 
bodies with whose existence its roots were so intertwinéd as to be 
inseparable from it, leaving their elements to form new and less 
heterogeneous combinations. Though deprived of Presbyterial 
organization, the Presbyterian parts were not excluded from the 
Church; provision being made for them, by allowing them to attach 
themselves to the nearest Presbytery. 

It is said there is not sufficient evidence to establish the fact that 
the exscinded Synods had actually been constituted on the Plan of 
Union, in order to have given the Assembly even legislative juris- 
diction. The testimony of the Rev. Mr. Squier, however, shows 
that in some of the three which were within the state of New York, 
congregations were sometimes constituted without elders ; and the 
Synod of the Western Reserve, when charged with delinquency on 
that head, instead of denying the fact, promptly pointed to the Plan 


of Union for its justification. But what matters it whether the fact 
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were actually what the Assembly supposed it to be? If that body 
proceeded in good faith, the validity of its enactment cannot depend 
on the justness of its conclusion. We have, as already remarked, 
no authority to rejudge its judgments on their merits; and this 
principle was asserted with conclusive force by the presiding judge 
who tried the cause. Upon an objection made to an enquiry into 
the composition of the Presbytery of Medina, it was ruled that 
‘with the reasons for the proceedings of 1837, (the act of excision, ) 
we have nothingto do. We are to determine only what was done: 
the reasons of those who did it are immaterial. If the acts com- 
plained of were within the jurisdiction of the Assembly, their de- 
cision must be final, though they decided wrong.”” ‘This was pre- 
dicated of judicial jurisdiction, but the principle is necessarily as 
applicable to jurisdiction for purposes of legislation. I cite the 
passage, however, to show that after a successful resistance to the 
introduction of evidence of the fact, it lies not with the relators to 
allege the want of it. : 

If then the Synods in question were constitutionally dissolved, 
the Presbyteries of which they had been composed, were, at least 
for purposes of representation, dissolved along with them; for no 
Presbytery can be in connexion with the General Assembly, unless 
it be at the same time subordinate.to a Synod also in connexion 
with it, because an appeal from its judgment can reach the tribunal 
of the last resort only through that channel. It is immaterial that 
the Presbyteries are the electors; a Synod is a part of the machine- 
ry whichis indispensable to the existence of every branch of the 
Church. It appears, therefore, that the Commissioners from the 
exscinded Synods, were not entitled to seats in the Assembly, and 
that their names were properly excluded from the roll. 

The inquiry might be rested here ; for if there were no color of 
right in them, there was no color of right in the adversary proceed- 
ings which were founded on theirexclusion. But even if their title 
were clear, the refusal of an appeal from the decision of the Mode- 
rator, would be no ground for the degradation of the officer at the 
call of a minority; nor could it impose on the majority an obligation 
to vote ona question put unofficially, and out of the usual course. To 
all questions put by the established organ, itis the duty of every mem- 
ber to respond, or be counted with the greater number, because he 
is supposed to have assented beforehand to the result of the process 
pre-established to ascertain the general will; but the rule of implied 
assent is certainly inapplicable to a measure which, when justifiable 
even by extreme neccessity, is essentially revolutionary, and based 
on no pre-established process of ascertainment whatever. 

To apply it to an extreme case of inorganic action, as was done 
here, might work the degradation of any presiding officer in our 
legislative halls, by the motion and actual vote of a single member, 
sustained by the constructive votes of all the rest; and though such 
an enterprise may never be attempted, it shows the danger of re- 
sorting to a conventional rule, when the body is to be resolved into 
its original elements, and its rules and conventions to be superse- 
ded, by the very motion. For this reason, the choice of a modera- 
tor to supplant the officer in the chair, even if he were removable at 
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the pleasure of the commissioners, would seem to have been un- 
constitutional. 

But he was not removeable by them, because he had not derived 
his office from them; nor was he answerable to them for the use 
of his power. He was not their moderator. He was the mechani- 
cal instrument of their organization; and till that was accomplish- 
ed, they were subject to his rule—not he to theirs. They were 
chosen by the authority of his mandate, and with the power of self- 
organization, only in the event of his absence at the opening of the 
session. Corporeally present but refusing to perform his function, 
he mightbe deemed constructively absent, for constitutional pur- 
poses, insomuch that the commissioners might proceed to the 
choice of a substitute without him; but not if he had entered on 
the performance of his task; and the reason is that the decision 
of such questions as were prematurely pressed here, is, proper for 
the decision of the body when prepared for organic action, which 
it cannot be before it is fully constituted and under the presidency 
of its own moderator, the moderator of the preceding session being 
Junctus officio. There can be no occasion for its action sooner ; 
for though the commissioners are necessarily called upon to vote 
for their moderator, their action is not organic, but individual. Doc- 
tor Mason’s motion and appeal, though the clerks had reported the 
roll, were premature, for though it is declared in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Form of Government, that no commissioner shall de- 
liberate or vote before his name shall have been enrolled, it follows 
not that the capacity, consummated by enrollment was expected to 
be exercised during any part of the process of organization, but 
the choice of a moderator; and moreover, the provision may have 
been intended for the case of a commissioner appearing for the first 
time, when the house was constituted. 

Many instances may doubtiess be found among the minutes, of 
motions entertained previously, for our public bodies, whether le- 
gislative or judicial, secular or ecclesiastical, are too prone to forget 
the golden precept—'"Let all things be done decently and in or- 
der.” But these are merely instances of irregularity which have 
passed, sub silentio, and which cannot change a rule of positive 
enactment. It seems then that an appeal from the decision of the 
moderator did not lie; and that he incurred no penalty by the dis- 
allowance of it. The title of the exscinded Commissioners, could 
be determined only by the action of the house, which could not be 
had before its organization were complete ; and in the mean time 
he was bound, as the executive instrument of the preceding assem- 
bly, to put its ordinance into execution: for to the actual assembly, 
and not to the moderator of the preceding one, it belonged to re- 
peal it. 

It would be decisive, however, that the motion, as it was proposed, 
purported not to be in fact a question of degradation for the dis- 
allowance of anappeal, but one of new and independent organiza- 
tion. It was, ostensibly as well as actually, a measure of transcen- 
dental power, whose purpose was to treat the ordinance of the pre- 
ceding assembly as a nullity, and its moderator as anonentity. It 
had been prepared for the event avowedly before the meeting. 
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The witnesses concur that it was propounded as a measure of origi- 
nal organization transcending the customary order; and not as a 
recourse to the ultima ratio for a specific violation of it. The 
ground of the motion as it was opened by the mover, was not the 
disallowance of an appeal, which alone could afford a pretext of 
forfeiture, but the fact of exclusion. To affect silent members with 
an implication of assent, however, the ground of the motion and 
nature of the question must be so explicitly put before them as to 
prevent misconception or mistake; and the remarks that heralded 
the question in this instance, pointed at, not a removal of the pre- 
siding incumbent, but a separate organization to be accomplished 
with the least practicable interruption of the business in hand; and 
if they indicated any thing else, they were deceptive. The measure 
was proposed not as that of the body, but as the measure of a party ; 
and the cause assigned for not having proposed it elsewhere, was 
that individuals of the party had been instructed by counsel that the 
er of it could not be legally accomplished in any other place. 

© witness speaks of a motion to degrade; and the rapidity of the 
process by which the choice of a substitute, not a successor, was 
affected, left no space for reflection or debate. Now before the 
passive commissioners could be affected by acquiescence implied 
from their silence, it ought to have appeared that they were apprized 
of what was going on; but it appears that even an attentive ear- 
witness was unable to understand what was done. The whole 
scene was one of unprecedented haste, insomuch that it is still a 
matier of doubt how the questions were put. Now though these 
facts were fairly put to the jury, it is impossible not to see, that the 
verdict is, in this respect, manifestly against the current of the 
evidence. 

Other corroborate views have been suggested ; but it is difficult 
to compress a decision of the leading points in this case into the 
old fashioned limits of a judicial opinion. The preceding observa- 
tions, however, are deemed enough to show the grounds on which 
we hold that the assembly which met in the First Presbyterian 
Church was not the legitimate successor of the Assembly of 1837; 
and that the defendants are not guilty of the usurpation with which 
they are charged. 

Rule for a new trial made absolute. 

Rocers, J. 

After the patient and impartial investigation, by me, of this cause, 
at Nisi Prius, and in bank, I have nothing at this time to add, ex- 
cept that my Opinion remains unchanged on all the points ruled 
at the trial. This explanation is deemed requisite in justice to 
myself, and because it has become necessary (in a case, in some re- 
spects, without precedent, and presenting some extraordinary 
features) to preveut misapprehension and misrepresentation. 
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PAPISTRY OF THE XIX. CENTURY, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. V. 

Our readers will not suppose that these Barry Pampiilets are all com- 
posed of as sedate and measured documents, as the most of those hereto- 
fore laid before them. ‘Their general character is ina high degree the re- 
verse ; and as we are restricted, in our present number to a narrow space, 
for this article, we have concluded to give them a specimen, of the mure 
tranchant style of controversy, in “the holy, Roman, Catholic, Apostolic” 
unity, 

The letter which follows is the last one contained in a pamphlet of 28 
pages, with the following title ‘‘Letlers, §c. viz. from Bishop England 
on Captain Rock’s Proclamation ; from the Rev. W. Hogan, in Reply to 
the Rev. Bishop; from an Irishman, to the Rev. William Hogan; and 
from an Irish Catholic to an Irishman: copied from the Charleston Mer- 
cury, the Columbian Observer, and the Democratic Press, Printed and 
published at Vo. 11, S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 1823.” 


From the Columbian Observer of August 27. (1823 we presume.) 


TO “‘AN IRISHMAN.” 

I have unkennelled a hypocrite, a dissembler, and acoward. Your 
second letter proves all I have asserted of you. You confess you 
are “no Catholic.” You professto have no concern in their religion, 
or their dogmas, or their doctrines. You do not touch the point, 
the only point in dispute—the doctrine of the Romish church, that 
‘no faith is to be held with a heretic.”” Why did not a man of your 
vapouring and boasting temper, who flings about his epithets with 
as much dexterity as a chimney sweeper does his scraper, and 
casting as much filth upon the passengers—why did you not touch 
that theme? Because you dare not. Because you could not. Be- 
cause it would sink you forever in the depths of falsehood, and 
prove you to be as ignorant as you are impudent. Your seco::l 
letter is a feeble, puling, and drawling evasion of the point at issue. 
You talk of your country! Gracious Heaven! You palaver about 
Ireland and frishmen! You, who when caught in the fact of treason, 
basely, murderously conveyed the evidence of your guilt into the 
pocket of your dearest friend, and brought O‘Coigley to agibbet! ! 
Was not O'Coigley an Jrish Roman Catholic? Yea, to your con- 
fusion, you cannot denvit. Was thisthe right method of evincing 
your love for Irish Catholics? Was this the evidence of your love 
for Ireland? Yes, it is the only proof you have ever given; it is the 
only proof you can give! Poor, deluded, and inconsistent mortal ! 
If your ability were only half as great as your disposition to do mis- 
chief, this free and happy country would be still more deluged with 
blood, conflagration and murder, than poor, unhappy, desolated 
Ireland. But, thank heaven, when nature gave you the passions of 
ademon, which she has kindly stamped upon your forehead, as a 
warning to man, she denied you the attribute without which even 
the Bravo becomes harmless, and the Apostate sinks into contempt. 
I mean the quality of Courage. Yet how can those who engage 
on the side of falsehood and inhumanity, carry their arguments to a 
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triumphant issue? Truortu will always prevail. Virtue will always 
finally conquer. Your natural propensity carried you to the wrong 
side, and I will even allow you to ascribe it to your destiny, that 
youare now unhorsed, and rolling prostrate in that mud which, in 
your first letter, you kicked around you in all the restiveness of 
vanity, malice, and exultation. 

Mr. Hogan’s letters are polemical, not political. You impudent- 
ly pervert the question, when you attempt to distort them into the 
lattercharacter. But yourdesign is obvious. Vanquished by truth 
and history in polemics, you vainly hope by confounding the question 
to cunceal your defeat. Always at home in deception, and not ig- 
norant of the inflammatory influence of national predilections, and 
the passions generated by political distinctions, you fly for refuge 
to the hatred of clans; and “‘firebrands, furies, bloodsuckers, orange- 
men,’ and other similar appellations, enable you to make up in 
clamour what you wantin reason. Miserable and impotent subter- 
fuge! How must thuse who do not abhor you, hold you in contempt. 

I shall pass over your insinuations as to the motives of Mr. Hogan, 
as unworthy the attention of an honourable mind. They are the 
ofispring of baseness, and reveal a heart familiar with the recesses 
of crime, deception, apostacy, and all the foul catalogue of iniqui- 
ties, which dwell in the bosom that always suspects the worst, and 
never thinks of virtue, where it is possible to impute guilt. Your 
malignant imputations on this point carry with them a sure anti- 
dote in their absurdity; and show the head to be as silly, as the 
heart is black that suggests them. 

Although you stand before the public a convicted and vanquish- 
ed defamer, without penitence to plead for compassion, or decency 
to extort respectin your disgrace; yet I will so far deign to meet 
you on equal ground, as to cite a few particulars from writers of 
established reputation, proving the ground taken by the Rev. Mr. 
Hogan—that it is the creed of the Roman Catholics, that ‘‘no faith 
is to be held with Heretics,” and that to murder a Protestant, or 
Heretic, is held no crime. 

The temporal power of the Pope rests on the sole foundation, of 
the right to exterminate Heretics; whence it was right for good 
Catholics to exterminate and expel heretical possessors of lands; 
and hence too, the power usurped by the papal authority, of strip- 
ping a refractory king of his dominions, and bestowing them on 
one more docile and orthodox. 

The object of the Inquisition, was the extirpation of heretics; and 
so loose and arbitrary was the crime of heresy, that it extended to 
thousands and tens of thousands of the Roman Catholics themselves. 
Every Bishop and sometivesevery Priest became a Legislator of 
Orthodoxy, and the most trivial variations of faith subjected life to 
a forfeiture. I shall only call your attention to the history of the 
Inquisition, if even a man of your indurated heart can peruse its 
pages without feeling it turned into stone with horror. Look also 
at the origin, history, and dogmas of the Jesuits, who were the 
prime movers in the Inquisition. Are you, an Irishman, ignorant 
of the ‘“ Act of Faith?” Are you ignorant of the horrid histories 
of the several orders of Catholic monks, of whom your idol, Mr. 
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Harold, is an excellent moral sample ? But most of all, I would ask 
your justification of the doctrine of Indulgences? You have under- 
taken to defend the Irish Roman Catholics. Do not falter mid-way. 
Go on, go on, thou modern Apostle of Polemical purity, and let the 
astonished world behold, that there exists an Irish-American who is 
‘ne Catholic,” who has the disposition to justify the bloody and 
monstrous creed, which the whole Christian world has compined to 
denounce! Justify Indulgences, aye, do this if you dare! Let me 
cite the tax roll of the sacred Roman Chancery, for Indulgences. 


s. d. 

For procuring Abortion, - - - . th 
Simony, - - - - - 10 6 
Taking a false oath in a criminal case, - - 90 
Burning a neighbor’s house, : - . 12 0 
Defiling a Virgin, - - - - - 90 
Lying with a mother’s sister, - - - 7 6 
Murdering a Layman, - - - - 76 
Keeping a Concubine, - - : - 10 6 

Ge. &c. &e. 


It is obvious to the dullest mind, that Indulgences open a door 
to the same crimes towards Roman Catholics, one to another, that 
the dogma of “‘holding no faith with a heretic’? does towards Pro- 
testants. Here then, is even aworse dogma than that alleged by Mr. 
Hogan. INFauutpiuity is the parent of heresy; and I maintain, 
from the decrees of the Council of Trent, that no Roman Catholic 
can hold faith with a heretic; and he is a heretic who disbelieves 
the Infallibility of the Pope. 

Such is the Roman Religion in its darkness, and its corruptions. 
But such, God be praised, is not the Catholic Religion in its purity. 

The ignorant, the superstitious, the credulous, and the benighted 
alone, cling to the former abuses, for the want of education and 
the torch of knowledge, to rescue them out of the hands ofa Priest- 
hood, very often not much better informed, and always more profli- 
gate than themselves. I speak now of Irish Roman Catholics. 
I speak of my countrymen in general. And when I say, that they 
lack the means of education, and intellectual improvement, I say 
it with agony of heart, and bitter execrations on their oppressors, 
the proud, tyrannical, and domineering lords of England. Think 
not, degenerate Son of Erin, that I am the champion of the Op- 
pressors of Ireland! Think not, that by confounding politics with 
polemics, you can bewilder the minds of an American Community, 
or make Mr. Hogan appear the vindicator of England’s tyranny. 
Base and unprincipled Sophist! To what extremity does your hatred 
aim? Do you pant to riot in his blood? Do you covet his life? 
Would you trample on him, by the most foul, slanderous and cow- 
ardly imputations?—Yes, I believe you would. Else why resort 
to misrepresentation so barefaced, unprincipled, wicked, detesta- 
ble? Out, out, upon thee, recreant! Assume something like the 
virtues of a man, though your nature revolts at their practice. 


An IrtsnH CaTHOLIC. 
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ii NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


Aprit 27—May 27, 1839.—Rev. S. H. McDonald, Cumberland, Md., 
$7; of which $2.50 subscription, for *39, for Rev. Moses Raymond, 
Springfield, Va.; $2.50 do. Major John Mitchell, Old Town, Md.; and 
the remainder for himselfi—Thomas R. Borden, New-Bern, Green Co., 
Ala., $10; of which $2 for R. F. Witherspoon, of Greensboro, Ala., and 
his name added to our list; and the remainder to be credited as directe-, 
to himself and B. Borden ; the statement requested will be sent on private- 
ly.—Rev. R. B. McMullen, Clinton, Ala., $2, per J B., and name added. 
—John Smith, of Balt. $2.50, for °39. Our friends in this city, who have 
already paid, or who shall hereafter pay, our agent, Mr. David Owen, 
Bookseller, Gay street, will find their payments acknowledged, all at once, 
in a future No. of this Magazine. It would materially add to our con- 
venience, and to the usefulness of our labours, if our city list of subscribers 
were double or three times as large as itis. If every third or even fifth 
family in this city that feels a deep interest in the objects aimed at, by this 
periodical, could be persuaded to patronise it, it might be supported in this 
city alone. Will our friends consider this? Will those who approve our 
labours, try to make them more useful, by giving them a more extended 
circulation? Will those who admit the importance of the causes for which 
we plead, lend us efficient aid, in promoting them?—Rev. James Lyon, 
Rogersville, Tenn., name added from Ist June ’39. We are obliged by 
the pamphlet sent, and will examine it carefully—The Congregationalist, 
being the only home organ of New England orthodoxy, stops exchanging 
with us, on account of postage! We regret this, as we were willing to 
send the truth even to Rome. Now the subject is up, we will state that 
our own rule of exchange, namely, with all who desired it, begins to ope- 
rate onerously on us. We think it isa rule with newspapers which ex- 
change with Monthlies or Quarterlies, to publish occasionally the table of 
contents of such exchanges. ‘This rule has been observed very sparingly 
1» vards us; indeel we have exchanged for years with papers which are 
net of the least value to us, and which never noticed us. We did it be- 
cause we wished to disseminate light, on important subjects. Our breth- 
rev of the type, ought to aid us in a cause—all whose ends are public ; or 
we ought to look more carefuily after the quid pro quo.—The P. M. of 
Richmond, Ky., writes “David Irvine does not take out of this office,” &c. 
We observe by our mail book July, 1838, as the period when we com- 
menced sending. It is stopped.—Rev. Samuel Wilson, Uniontown, Pa., 
$10, credited to account, which will be sent, as requested. ‘The letter is 
of old date, but only now received by us.—John Dunn, Esq., Petersburg, 
Va, $2.50 —Rev. J. L. Davies, Chester District,S C., $2.--Rev. J. 
Douglass, Chesterville, S.C. Magazine to be stopped.—Hugh Auchingloss, 
Esq. New York, $2.50 for °39.—Mrs. M. A. Baker, Balt., $2.50, for ’39, 
and name added from commencement of the year.—$10 from Rev. J. G., 
in full fur Col. 'Tho’s McKeen, Col. James M. Porter, and Messrs. James 
Wilson and John Stewart, all of Easton, Pa., for ’°39.—$3 from Rev. J. 
Stafford, of Macomb, Illinois, of which $5.50 for himself, and $2.50 for 
Thomas Bullock, Esq.—John Malseed of Phila. $2.— Wm. Nassau, Sen. 
of Phila. $5.—Alexander Morrison, of Favetteville, N. C., name added 
from Jan. °39; and appointed avent.—Thos. R. Hampton, Georgetown, 
D. C. appointed agent.—The Mag. has been regularly sent to Samuel 
McKeehan, Esq. to ‘*‘ West Hill, Cumberland Co., Pa.;” in obedience to the 
directions of the P. M. of Newville, it will be directed hereafter to the lat- 
ter place. —H. S. Rodenbaugh, name added from Jan. ’39, and paid $2.50. 
—John Elder, Indiana Co., Pa., $3, and discontinues from tle end of this 
year.—John Hawkins, Connellsville, Pa., $5.—J. F. Matheson, Cheraw, 
S. C. $2.50.—N. Ewing, Esq. Uniontown, Pa., $2.50.—J. Adger, Esq. 
Charleston, S. C. $10, for 1837, *8, 79, & ’40.—Rev. T. Smyth, Charleston, 
S. C. $5, in full, and discontinued—H. Wilson, Esq. Johns Island,S.C. $10. 
—C.8.Todd, Shelbyville, Ky. $5.—V. King, Esq. Madison, Indiana, $2.59 
—-R. Marshall, of same placc, $250.—Gen. M. Stanley, Brandywine 
Manor, Pa. $5.—Rev. Dr. W. W. Phillips,New York city, $2.50, for 1839. 











